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So: Mrs. Boiler, the Vitamin Spoiler. Physicians will 
be sending her your way (in human form, of course), 
along with her diet-delinquent counterparts—the 
worrying, hurrying, vitamin-shy Americans who make 


up the great and growing mass market for DayAMIN. 


Today, and every day, hard-hitting promotion— 





featuring characters like Mrs. Boiler—backs 

up intensive detailing to carry the DAYAMIN story 

to physicians everywhere. The story, in brief: 
optimum daily adult requirements of six essential 
vitamins, plus pyridoxine and pantothenic acid, in one 
small, easy-to-take DAYAMIN capsule. 

Witness DAYAMIN’s ever-climbing sales and prepare 
for turn-over profits. Check your stock right away. 


Available in bottles of 30, 100 and 250 capsules. 
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PracricAL PHARMACY EDIrioNn 


PREGNENOLONE 


ee 
ASCORBIC ACID 


The new steroid hormone, preg- 
nenolone, produces remission in 
many cases of rheumatoid arthri- 
tis . .. giving relief from pain, 
increasing muscle strength, im- 
proving general vigor and sense 
of well-being. 


per tablet: 


pregnenolone acetate 100 mg. 
ascorbic acid 333 mg. 


Ascorbic acid added to pregneno- 
lone, in ENESCORB, compen- 
sates for deficiency of this vita- 
min in many arthritics. Vitamin 
C is essential to the integrity of 
connective tissue... and appears 
important in the function of the 
adrenal gland which is involved 
in the production of anti-arthritic 
steroid hormones. 


also: 

ENELONE Tablets—100 mg. 
pregnenolone acetate per tablet. 
ENELONE INJECTABLE,100mg. 
pregnenolone per cc., in aqueous 
crystalline suspension. 


CASIMIR FUNK LABORATORIES, INC. 


affiliate of U. S. Vitamin Corp. 
250 E. 48rd St. » New York 17,N.Y. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


To serve American Pharmacy better and to ab- 
sorb the many additional duties resulting from the 
national emergency, the headquarters staff of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is being 
strengthened and enlarged. 

Effective March 1, Mr. Bernard Zerbe, for nine 
years managing editor of American Druggist, became 
executive editor of the Practical Pharmacy Edition 
of the JourNAL. In this capacity he will have charge 
of the production of the JournNAL and management 
of the editorial office and contacts with advertisers. 

Mr. Zerbe received his training in journalism at 
the University of Pittsburgh and the University of 
Southern California. Before going to the American 
Druggist as managing editor, he was for two years 
assistant to Fred Griffith, secretary of the National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores. He brings to his 
new duties a wealth of experience in retail pharmacy 
as well as extensive contacts with all phases of the 
drug industry. 

The Practical Pharmacy Edition of the JouRNAL, 
under the editorial direction of Dr. Fischelis, is the 
AssocIaTIon’s official organ. It carries editorials 
reflecting AssocraTIoN policies, information on offi- 
cial business, as well as papers, committee reports 
and answers to current professional problems. 


Also effective March 1, Dr. Samuel W. Goldstein, 
for many years with the Maryland Board of Health, 
and well known for his work on prescription tolerances, 
succeeds Dr. Albert M. Mattocks as acting director 
of the laboratory of the A. Pu. A. In this capacity 
Dr. Goldstein will work closely with Dr. Justin L. 
Powers, chairman of the Committee on National 
Formulary, who directs the work of Revision of the 
National Formulary which entails considerable ac- 
tivity on the part of the laboratory. While problems 
of drug standardization and the development of 
N. F. monographs will continue to be the principal 
activity of the laboratory, it is expected that Dr. 
Goldstein will devote considerable attention to per- 
fecting a system of tolerances and techniques for 
extemporaneous prescription compounding and will 
enlarge the activities of the laboratory. 


To further improve the library, museum and 
general information services to members of the 
ASSOCIATION, government agencies and related pro- 
fessional organizations, Mr. Donald B. Crowl, for- 
merly engaged in public relations activity in the 
Office of the Surgeons General of the Army and the 
Air Force and the publication division of the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota, has been added to 
the staff. Mr. Crowl wili work directly under Dr. 
Fischelis in making necessary contact with govern- 
ment agencies for the reciprocal exchange of essen- 
tial scientific and professional information. He will 
also work with the Committee on Public Relations 
in the promotion of National Pharmacy Week and 
the continuing health education program. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


iicctuees Henry H. Gregg 

. Ernest he Eberhardt 
First. Vice-President. : y A. Bowers 
Second Vice-President.....................-- pe J. Fischi 
Secretary and General Manager........... Robert P. Fischelis 
TEVQGMIINE Sire Bares Ses 6 Sires & Sexe nits geie es Hugo H. Schaefer 


I soe President.............. 


OFFICERS, HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
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Secretary..... ere is pene sincrrainiee + 31a Robert P. Fischelis 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Elected Members: Martin E. Adamo, George D. Beal, chair- 
man; B. V. Christensen, H. A. B. Dunning, Don E. Francke, 
John B. Heinz, Ernest Little, Roy L. San ‘ord, vice-chairman; 
Robert L. Swain. Ez-officio Members: Robert P. Fischelis, 
secretary; Henry H. Gregg, Roy A. Bowers, Louis J. Fischl, 
Glenn L. Jenkins, Hugo H. Schaefer, Newell W. Stewart. 


SECTION CHAIRMEN AND 
SECRETARIES 


Scientific Section: Earl P. Guth, chairman; Ray S. Kelley, 
secretary, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 179 Eouxwood 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Section on Practical Pharmacy: Raymond E. Schmitz, chair- 
man; Elmer M. Plein, secretary, University of Washington, 
College of Pharmacy, Seattle 5, Wash. : 

Section on Education and Legislation: David W. O'Day, 
chairman; John L. Voigt, secretary, School of Pharmacy, 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. 

Section on Pharmaceutical Economics: John A. MacCartney, 
chairman; Francis J. O’Brien, secretary, Albany College of 
Pharmacy, Albany, N. Y. ; 

Section on Historical Pharmacy: HH. George Wolfe, chairman; 
— S. Brady, secretary, 1436 W. 48th St., Los Angeles 37, 

calif. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Robert P. Fischelis, Phar.D., Sc.D., secretary and general 
manager; Donald B. Crowl, B. *Ed., assistant to the secretary. 

Justin L. Powers, Ph.D., National Formulary and Scientific 
Edition oF THE JOURNAL OF THe A. Pu. A.; Bernard Zerbe, A.B., 
prance Pharmacy Edition oF THE JounRNAL of the A. Pu. A.; 

Frank A. Delgado, public relations; Samuel W. Goldstein’ 
Ph.G., Ph.D., laboratory; Don E. ho M.S., and 
Gloria Niemeyer, B.Sc., hospital pharmacy; W. Paul Nowell, 
B.sc., finance and personnel; Mary Louise Bergner, A.B., 
membership. 





POSTAL AND SUBSCRIPTION 
NOTICE 


PUBLISHED by the American Pharmaceutical Association 
Publication Office: 20th and Northampton Streets, Easton, Pa 
Editorial office (and address for all correspondence): 2215 
Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, complete (both editions): United 
States and Pan America $7; Canada $7.70; other foreign $8; 
members of the American Pharmaceutical Association with 
dues, $4. Each edition, Scientific Edition or Practical Phar- 
macy Edition: United ‘States and Pan America $4; Canada 
$4. 35; other foreign $4.50. Single numbers, either edition: 
U nited States and Pan America $0.35; Canada $0.40; other 
foreign $0.50. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Four weeks’ notice is required. 
Please address your request to the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 7, 
1. C., and give the old as well as the new address. 


JOURNALS LOST IN MAILS cannot be replaced if due to 
failure to notify of change of address 30 days in advance, or if 
claim is made after lapse of three months. 


ENTERED as second-class matter January 23, 1917, at 3 
Post Office at Easton, Pennsylvania, under the act of March 3 
1879, as 24 times a year; Scientific Edition monthly on the 5th; 
Practical Pharmacy Edition monthly on the 20th. Acceptance 
for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103. Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 10, 1918. 
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PracticAL PHARMACY EpITrioN 


Vitamin deficiencies are 
not always as obvious 
as the missing elements 
encountered in an 

1.Q. test. Once recog- 
nized by a physician 
these dietary deficits 
respond readily to 


therapy. 


iccing 7 
missing 4 
Under the Winthrop- 


Stearns label the 


physician has at his 





command a well-rounded 


group of vitamin supple- 





ments to meet any 
deficiency encountered in ordinary practice . . . and 
the pharmacist has a line of quality products that is fair-traded, 
profitable, consistently advertised and detailed to the medical profession, and 
restricted in its distribution to retail pharmacies . . . a line it pays to push! 


a. ; iL, 


~2— SN e 
= OV uithiotr Lanes INC. - 1450 Broadway, New York 18, WN. ¥. 


a 


Check the I.Q. (Indicated Quantity) of these Winthrop-Stearns vitamin products you need for Fall and Winter sales. 


7 
ey 





Cantaxin® . 

Desynon® 

Drisdol* 

Drisdol® with Vitamin A 
_ Flavaxin® 
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Means for Seeking Expert Information 
Sirs: 

Thank you very much for your kind and quick re- 
sponse to my request for information. 

It is indeed most gratifying to know that we have 
in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION a 
means for seeking expert information on the many 
problems which continuously present themselves to 
our profession. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Antuony J. Monte Bovi 


Indispensable Journals 
Sirs: 

In our humble opinon, both the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL AssociATION and the American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists are accomplishing 
splendid work in the interests of Pharmacy as a pro- 
fession. We find both Journals indispensable in 
solving many problems that arise. They also serve 
as a stimulus to keep abreast of modern develop- 
ments, a necessary but rather difficult accomplish- 
ment in a busy life. 

We extend our wishes for your continued success, 
especially in maintaining the high standard of pro- 
fessional ethics that are our heritage. This will be 
assured if we all follow the example of that great 
father of your country, Abraham Lincoln, namely, to 
beg the blessing of God on your work. This we do 
most sincerely. i 
Toronto, Canada Sister Mary AviLa 
Sirs: 

I would like you to know that the Journals of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION are of 
tremendous value to me. 

Here, where there are very few sources of pharma- 
ceutical information available, I am still keeping 
well informed about new drugs and developments by 
reading your Journals. 
Christiansted 
St. Croix, V. I. 


LEATRICE ARMSTRONG 
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Educational Programs Deserve Cooperation 
Sirs: 

I think that it is an excellent idea to include the 
pharmacist in the educational program to combat 
incapacitating and disastrous diseases. 

It is also true that the average pharmacist comes 
in contact with these unfortunates in more cases 
than anyone else except the physician. 

The average pharmacist, while not capable of 
diagnosis, can inform these patients where to go for 
proper care and treatment. He can also inform 
those people who disregard important symptoms of 
the seriousness of these symptoms. The pharma- 
cist’s value in these programs is limitless and I be- 
lieve that they should be continued. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sirs: 


CHARLES ROSENBERG 


Educational work of the A. Pu. A., such as that 
on heart disease, deserves continued consideration. 
This helps not only interprofessional relations, but 
places the pharmacist in direct liaison between 
physicians and the public. 

Any step to further the professional advancement 
of pharmacy deserves our complete cooperation. 


Milwaukee, Wis. H. M. Boun 
Sirs: 

We think that the counter-card series is an impor- 
tant part of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION, and would like to see further educational 
campaigns carried out along the same lines. 


Syracuse, Ind. R. W. THornsurc 


Sirs: 

I believe the health information programs, espe- 
cially the one relating to heart disease, should be con- 
tinued. I feel sure that constant display of this in- 
formation in all drugstores will produce the desired 
results. 


Lowell, Mass. L. R. BRUNELLE 


Sirs: 

The health information series devoted to the fight 
against heart disease has been of great value in our 
community. This work should be continued. 
Chicago, II. Harotp KLucker 


Wants to Correspond with Pharmacists 
Sirs: 

I am an English pharmacist, with a large mixed 
dispensing business, handling between 70,000 and 
80,000 prescriptions per annum, and would appreci- 
ate obtaining correspondents in your country, to 
maintain contact with ethical pharmaceutical de- 
velopments (new products, reports, etc.). 

I would naturally reciprocate by giving details of 
our own products, and the trend of current pharma- 
ceutical thought in England. 
19 & 21 Broadway Parade, 
Coldharbour Lane, Hayes, 
Middlesex, England 


Wa cter F. Pickup 
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at SAMPLING is the backbone of most plans to interest 
physicians in new, or for that matter old, products. Lederle 
hes liberally samples the profession with its numerous products, 
wi: by means of its salesmen and occasionally by mail. Nothing 
' is so potent in bringing the patient to the pharmacist, with 
0 ria ; 
for a prescription, as a sample of the drug prescribed actually 
wi resting upon the physician’s desk blotter. 
of i g The Lederle organization does not, and never will, sample 
1a- a : 
‘ presouptions on an overwhelming mass basis, whereby a snowstorm 
De- é : . 
of samples attempts to ‘provide promotional .effect. 
Only those ethical methods that will promote a_ healthy 
RG ; e j : : 
: professional and trade situation, with respect to 
distribution of its products, are used by Lederle, 
lat as indicated in this series 
mM. of advertisements. 
ut 
en 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
nt. AMERICAN Goanamid COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA © NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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This month Lederle will bring to the attention of physicians the following products: 
oR AUREOMYCIN-—The antibiotic that has PERIHEMIN®** Iron-B12-C-Folic Acid- 
been termed the “wonder drug,” because of Stomach-Liver Fraction. These capsules have met 
its effectiveness against a wide range of bacterial, with wide acceptance as a single treatment for 
rickettsial, protozoal and near-viral infections. the majority of the common anemias, including 
Capsules: Bottles of 25 and 100, 50 mg. each capsule. both hyp and hyp types. 
Bottles of 25, 100 mg. each capsule. Bottles of 100 and 1,000 capsules. 
Bottles of 16 and 100, 250 mg each capsule. 
dd Intravenous: Vials of 100 mg. and 500 mg. HEPARIN—A natural productuseful for the 
Ointment: Tubes of % and 1 ounce. treatment and prevention of vascular thrombosis, 
d Ointment: (Ophthalmic) Six tubes of % ounce each. including coronary thrombosis, cerebral thrombosis, 
i one. : Vials of mg. te oa. : and the various other forms of this condition 
al Vials of me. wit cc. vial diluent. ; F 
‘o SPERSOIDS*: Jars of 12 doses and 25 doses. Viats of 1 cc. with diapesable syringe. 
Test Tablets: 4 tubes of 25tablets each 0.06 mg. each tablet. MUMPS VACCINE —The new vaccine that is 
p- Soluble Tablets: Tubes of 40, 50 mg. each tablet. effective in providing immunity against a 
Troches: Bottles of 25 and 250, 15 mg. each troche. troublesome disease, for use in certain adults, 
TEROPTERIN® Sodium Pteroy! Triglutamate— a, See a eee 
of The parenteral product used in the palliation Vials of 2 cc. and 10 cc 
of malignancy. 
a 12 ampuls of 1 cc., and vials of 10 cc. #REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. #O:RADE MARK 
iP 
, 
3 133 
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prescription product 
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Product descriptions may be clipped and filed on three- by five-inch cards. These are also indexed for quick 


reference in the ‘‘Monthly Drug Index’’ appearing on the last page of each issue. 


A product is described in 


this column for the information of pharmacists who may be asked by physicians to stock the drug, or who may 


receive professional inquiries about it. 


A listing does not imply evaluation or recommendation by the Associa- 


tion, nor does omission of any product have significance concerning its merit. 


ACETOXANON 


Description: A suspension, containing in each cc.: 
100 mg. of microcrystalline 21-acetoxy pregnenolone 
in an aqueous medium containing glucose, polysorb- 
ate 80, and a preservative. 

Form Supplied: 10-cc. multiple-dose vials. 

Action: Recommended for treatment of rheuma- 
toid arthritis among carefully selected patients. 
Not given if permanent fibrotic changes have oc- 
curred, 

Administration: Initial dose: 100 mg. three 
times a day, given deep into the muscle. Dose is 
gradually reduced to 100 mg. daily during third or 
fourth week. 

Source: Organon Inc., Orange, N. J. 


CANINE DISTEMPER VIRUS 
(MODIFIED) AVIANIZED 


Description: Canine distemper virus vaccine of 
chick-embryo origin. 

Form Supplied: One-dose packages for dogs and 
ten-dose packages for mink. Each package consists 
of one vial of dried vaccine and one vial of diluent. 

Action: Active immunization against canine 
distemper. 

Administration: One injection. 

Source: Lederle Laboratories Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, New York 20, N. Y. 


CER-O-CILLIN 


Description: Cer-O-Cillin (crystalline penicillin 
O, potassium) differs from penicillin G in that the 
benzyl group of the latter is replaced by the allyl- 
mercaptomethy] group. 

Form Supplied: Sterile vials, each containing 
200,000 units. 

Action: Indicated in penicillin G-sensitive pa- 
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tients in streptoccic, staphylococcic, pneumococcic, 
and gonococcic infections. 

Administration: Intermittent muscular injection. 
Initial dose of 50,000 to 100,000 units followed by 
injections of 30,000 to 50,000 units every three to 
four hours. 

Source: The 
Mich. 


Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 


CHLOR-TRIMETON MALEATE 
INJECTION 


Description: Each cc. contains 2 mg. of chlor- 
prophenpyridamine maleate. 

Form Supplied: One-cc. (single dose) ampules 
or 10-cc. multiple-dose vials. 

Action: Antagonizes many effects of histamine 
and in prevention and relief of allergic manifesta- 
tions. 

Administration: Usually 1 or 2 cc. intramuscu- 
larly. If no unfavorable reactions from last dose, 
5 cc. may be given. A test dose of 1 cc. should be 
given when possible to determine tolerance. 

Source: Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 


DOFOCYTE 


Description: An injectable sterile, aqueous solu- 
tion, each cc. containing: vitamin By», 30 micro- 
grams; folic acid, 10 mg.; and liver injectable, 10 
units. 

Form Supplied: 10-ce. vials. 

Action: Treatment of primary and other types of 
anemia. 

Administration: As directed by physician. 

Source: E. S. Miller Laboratories, Inc., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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PRACTICAL PHARMACY EDITION 





If “imitation is the 
sincerest form 
of flattery” : 


liothyl, — 


must be good 


The originators of any important advance in 
therapeutics expect that duplications and varia- 
tions of their product will inevitably appear. 


When Cellothyl was offered as the first signifi- 
cant advance in bulk therapy in years, “varia- 
tions” were expected as usual, but not the 
avalanche which has recently appeared. At the 
latest count more than 40 had reached the 
market — an impressive tribute to the efficacy 
and professional acceptance of this new ap- 
proach to constipation correction. 
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The high degree cf acceptance accorded Cellothy! reflects — 


1. the wealth of clinical papers, published and in 
preparation, which refer not just to a new kind of 
O bulk therapy but specifically to Celilothyl. 

2. the “Chilcott process”” by which Cellothyl exelz- 
sively is prepared. 

3. the steady and increasingly heavy promotional 


campaign which has been carried on for over three 
years, to the medical profession and drug trade 





CELLOTHYL TABLETS exclusively. 
vei | voun cast cace | Falk TRADE wont Cellothyl was introduced over 3 years ago—the first bulk laxa- 
50's $ .60 $ 29 | tive in tablet form 
100’s 1.00 149 | > has been accepted by the Council on Phar- 
500’s 4.00 5.95 macy and Chemistry of the American 
5000's 32.00 48.00 | Medical Association 








Cellothyl is the ONLY brand of methylcellulose 


> studied at the Mayo Clinic for treatment of con- 














CELLOTHYL GRANULES (for infants and children) Pearce ; P 
> found to correct both acute and chronic constipa- 
| 25 gram 54 79 ? tion in 92% of cases? 
100 gram 1.67 2.47 | > available in both tablet and granule form 
. Gastroenterology 13: 949 
as ey State J. audi aa ¢ H A tee & aod T T . 
—Laboratoriea owision or The Maltine Company 
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NEW R PRODUCTS ee eee from page 134 


DOFOCYTE MILD 


Description: An injectable, sterile, aqueous solu- 
tion, each cc. containing: vitamin By, 15 micro- 
grams; folic acid, 5 mg.; and liver injectable, 5 
units. 

Form Supplied: 10-ce. vials. 

Action: Treatment of primary and other types of 
anemia. 

Administration: As directed by physician. 

Source: E. S. Miller Laboratories, Inc., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. 


HORMESTRIN-T 


Description: An injectable, sterile, aqueous solu- 
tion, each cc. containing 20,000 units of estrone and 
25 mg. of testosterone. 

Form Supplied: 10-cc. vials. 

Action: Indicated in treatment of menopause 
and carcinoma of prostate. 

Administration: As directed by physician. 

Source: E. S. Miller Laboratories, Inc., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. 


KONOGEN 


Description: Tablets, each containing a mixture 
of natural estrogens obtained from the urine of preg- 
nant mares. The primary active ingredient is so- 
dium estrone sulfate. 

Form Supplied: Tablets containing 0.625 mg., 
1.25 mg., and 2.5 mg., respectively, in bottles of 
25 and 100. 

Action: Treatment of menopausal symptoms and 
in senile vaginitis. 

Administration: Doses of 1.25 mg. daily for one 
to two weeks. Dose may be increased gradually if 
response is not satisfactory. Dose may be reduced 
after relief of symptoms until maintenance level is 
found. 

Source: Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, 6, 
Ind. 

MUMPS VACCINE (LILLY) 

Description: A suspension of killed mumps virus 
in physiological saline solution, containing mer- 
thiolate as a preservative. 

Form Supplied: In 2-ce. vials. 

Action: For immunization against mumps. To 
be given only during or after adolescence. 

Administration: Two subcutaneous injections of 
1 cc. each, given five to ten days apart. 

Source: Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. 


NEO-HOMBREOL = (F) 


Description: Each cc. contains 25 mg. of tes- 
tosterone as fine crystals in an aqueous suspension 
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containing 0.04 per cent polysorbate 80, 0.45 per 
cent phenol as a preservative, and made isotonic 
with 4.1 per cent dextrose. 

Form Supplied: 10-cc. vials, boxes of one and six 
vials, 

Action: For all disturbances in which male hor- 
mone therapy is indicated. 

Administration: By injection. 

Source: Organon Inc., Orange, N. J. 


PENTRISUL 


Description: Oral penicillin with sulfonamides, 
Each tablet provides: potassium _penicillin-G, 
100,000 units; sulfadiazine, 0.165 Gm.; sulfamer- 
azine, 0.165 Gm.; and sulfamethazine, 0.165 Gm. 

Form Supplied: Bottles of 30 and 100 tablets. 

Action: Oral control of infections susceptible to 
either penicillin or sulfonamides. 

Administration: Adults: initial dose of four to 
six tablets, followed by one tablet every three to 
four hours. Children: initial dose of 0.06 to 0.1 
Gm. per kilogram of body weight up to 40 kg., fol- 
lowed by '/s initial dose every three hours. 

Source: U.S. Vitamin Corp., New York 17, N. Y. 


STENEDIOL 


Description: As an aqueous suspension, each cc. 
contains 25 mg. of methy! androstenediol. Oral and 
buccal tablets each contain 10 or 25 mg. of methyl 
androstenediol. 

Form Supplied: Boxes of one or six 10-cc. vials; 
10-mg. oral and buccal tablets in bottles of 30 and 
100; 25-mg. oral and buccal tablets in bottles of 15 
and 100. 

Action: In treatment of conditions in which 
tissue-building action is required, as in retarded 
growth and certain endocrine deficiencies and con- 
stitutional diseases accompanied by protein wast- 
age, negative protein balance, or failure to build body 
protein. 

Administration: Average dose is 25 mg. orally, 
buccally, or intramuscularly two to five times a 
week. In children, initial dosage of 5 to 10 mg. one 
to three times a week. 

Source: Organon Inc., Orange, N. J. 


SUR-BEX SYRUP 


Description: Each 5 cc. contains: vitamin By, 
2 micrograms; thiamine hydrochloride, 6 mg.; 
riboflavin, 6 mg.; nicotinamide, 30 mg.; pyridoxine 
hydrochloride, 1 mg.; and brewer’s yeast extract, 
0.2 Gm. 

Form Supplied: Pint and gallon bottles. 

Action: Vitamin therapy; prophylaxis or mod- 
erate deficiencies. 

Administration: One to two teaspoonfuls daily 
(adult dose). Therapeutic doses as determined by 
physician. 

Source: Abbott Laboratories, N. Chicago, Ill. 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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il oh antibiotic activity 
wide antibacterial range 


and handsome repeat order potential 




















with 





with this new logical combination 


Wenicillin S-R 


Trade Mark 


ihydrostreptomycin 


in the new Drain Free vial 


Now, for the first time, Parke-Davis makes available 
IN A SINGLE VIAL this logical combination of 
antibiotics: 

soluble penicillin for rapid action 
repository penicillin for sustained response 
dihydrostreptomycin for added antibacterial range 


Bound To Appeal To Every Physician 
Effective against a wider range of organisms. 
Prompt effect on bacteria susceptible to penicillin or 
to streptomycin alone. 


“Crossfire” action on organisms susceptible to both 
5 I 


antibiotics. 
Convenience of combined antibiotic therapy in one 
syringe. 
Drug-fastness reduced. 
CAA, 
4 a 
9 c 

A 
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PARKE, 


Bound To Appeal 
I 


First on the market with this effective combination. 
Intensive promotion to physicians by all Parke-Davis 
representatives. 

Extensive advertising in leading medical journals. 


Direct-by-mail reminders to every physician. 


Drain Free Vials 

Penicillin S-R with Dihydrostreptomycin is supplied in Drain 
Free vials which prevent wasted dosage due to the “vial 
clinging” properties of the contents. When diluent is added to 
the contents of the vial, the resulting suspension does not 
adhere to the glass, and the physician is assured of obtaining 
all of the contents of the vial. Each Drain Free vial is treated 
with an inert chemical compound which is non-toxic and 
provides a water-repellent surface to the glass. 


Penicillin S-R with Dihydrostreptomycin 
(Parke-Davis Penicillin and Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate ) 
Each 3 ce. with aqueous diluent contains: 

Crystalline procaine penicillin-G............. 300,000 units 
Crystalline sodium penicillin-C........... : 100,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin (as the sulfate )............0000 1.0 Gm. 


DAVIS & COMPANY 
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NEW R PRODUCTS ¢ ¢ ¢¢« from page 136 


SYNEPHRICOL THENFADIL 


Description: A syrup, each teaspoonful (4 cc.) 
containing: _ phenylephrine hydrochloride, 5.0 mg.; 
Thenfadil hydrochloride, 4.0 mg.; codeine phos- 
phate, 8.7 mg.; potassium guaiacol sulfonate, 70.0 
mg.; and ammonium chloride, 70.0 mg. 

Form Supplied: Pint and gallon bottles. 

Action: Relief of cough and bronchial congestion. 

Administration: Adults: one to two teaspoonfuls 
every two to four hours. Children: one-half to one 
teaspoonful. 

Source: Winthrop-Stearns Inc., New York 18, 
NEY, 


THERA-VITA “WARNER” 

Description: Multivitamin capsules, each con- 
taining: vitamin A, 12,500 units; thiamine hydro- 
chloride, 10 mg.; riboflavin, 10 mg.; niacinamide, 
100 mg.; pyridoxine hydrochloride, 1 mg.; Pan- 
thenol, 10 mg.; ascorbic acid, 150 mg.; and acti- 
vated ergosterol, 1250 units. 

Form Supplied: Bottles containing 25, 100, and 
1000 capsules. 

Action: Indicated for intensive therapy in vita- 
min depletions or deficiencies. 

Administration: One to three capsules daily. 

Source: William R. Warner, St. Louis, Mo. 


TYLOSTERONE 


Description: Tablets, each containing 0.25 mg. 
of diethylstilbestrol and 5 mg. of methyltestosterone. 

Form Supplied: Bottles of 30 and 100 tablets. 

Action: Treatment of menopausal symptoms. 

Administration: Initial dose is one tablet daily. 
Two tablets daily may be given for a week or two, 
but should not be exceeded or continued over a longer 
period. 

Source: Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis 6, 


Ind. 


TYROLARIS ANTIBIOTIC 
SOLUTION 


Description: A spicy-flavored solution containing 
0.02 per cent tyrothricin, 0.02 per cent d-panthenol 
and a surface active agent in a 10 per cent alcohol 
base. 

Form Supplied: Eight-ounce bottles. 

Action: Said to remove debris and film from tooth 
crevices and to combat certain bacteria responsible 
for tooth decay. 

Administration: As a mouthwash or spray, full 
strength at one-half to 2-hour intervals. 

Source: Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VI-LITRON THERAPEUTIC 


Description: Capsules, each containing: vitamin 
By, 10 micrograms; folic acid, 1.0 mg.; liver con- 
centrate, 300 mg.; ferrous sulfate, 195 mg.; ascorbic 
acid, 50 mg.; thiamine hydrochloride, 2 mg.; ribo. 
flavin, 2 mg.; niacinamide, 10 mg.; pyridoxine 
hydrochloride, 0.5 mg.; and d-calcium pantothenate, 
1 mg. 

Form Supplied: Bottles of 50, 100, 200, and 500 
capsules. 

Action: In treatment of pernicious anemia, 
macrocytic anemias, secondary hypochromic ane- 
mias, and mixed macrocytic-microcytic anemias. 

Administration: One to six capsules daily im- 
mediately after meals or as directed by physician. 

Source: U. S. Vitamin Corp., New York 17, 
Nas 


Other New Products 


(Chemicals, clinical trial drugs, diagnostic 
aids, and equipment) 


Acetovanillone 


Acetovanillone (3 - methoxy - 4 - hydroxyaceto- 
phenone) is now available in pilot plant quantities. 

Possibilities for its use as an intermediate in the 
synthesis of pharmaceuticals, food preservatives, 
fungicides, antioxidants, and other organic com- 
pounds are indicated. Acetovanillone’s high ab- 
sorption of ultraviolet light up to 3050 Angstrom 
units suggests its possible use as a sunscreening 
agent. 

Manufactured by: Marathon Corporation, Chem- 
ical Division, Rothschild, Wis. 


New 5-Oz. Dispenser for ‘‘pHisohex”’ 


A new 5-ounce polyethylene squeeze bottle dis- 
penser with double closure for pHisoderm with 
Hexachlorophene 3 per cent (“pHisohex’’)* has 
been added to the line by Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 

The product was designed especially to fit in 
visiting nurses’ bags, however, it will shortly be 
made available as a commercial item. The 3-ounce 
glass container is also being continued. The new 
packing has a phenolic plastic cap and base en- 
casing a corrugated glass cylinder. The latter being 
activated by a neophrene diaphragm. 

pHisoderm with Hexachlorophene 3 per cent 
(‘“‘pHisohex’’) was developed primarily as a pre- 
operative preparation for the operating team and 
patient. 

Manufactured by: Winthrop-Stearns Inc., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


* See Tos JournNAL, 10, 584(1949). 
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Saline Suspension Tablets— 
of Cortone Acetate CorTonE Acetate 
(1 cc. =25 mg.) vials, 20 ce. (25 mg. each) bottles, 40 tablets 
stic 
Clinical studies have demonstrated that the therapeutic activity of Cortone* is 
ae similar whether administered parenterally or orally. Dosage requirements are 
es. approximately the same, and the two routes of administration may be used 
a interchangeably or additively at any time during treatment. 
m- Although the manufacture of Cortone—probably the most intricate and 
b- lengthy synthesis ever undertaken—has imposed unprecedented difficulties, 
ym . . . . : ° 
¥ every effort is being made to increase production and, in the meantime, to 
achieve an equitable national distribution 
By: of this vital drug. 
Among the conditions in which Cortone has 
Literature on Request produced striking clinical improvement are: 
RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS and Related 
is- Rheumatic Diseases 
ACUTE RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Key to a New Era in Medical Science 
ALLERGIC’ DISORDERS, including Bron- 


chial Asthma 


in 

am ® INFLAMMATORY EYE DISEASES 

2e SKIN DISORDERS, notably Atopic Derma- 
W titis, Psoriasis, Exfoliative Dermatitis, in- 
1- cluding cases secondary to drug reactions, 


ig ACETATE and Pemphigus 
LUPUS ERYTHEMATOSUS (Early) 


(CUORTISONE Acetate Merck) 
ADDISON’S DISEASE 


(11-Dehydro-17-hydroxyecorticosterone-21 -acetate) 





*CORTONE is the registered 
trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for 
its brand of cortisone. 


MERCK & CO., INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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AVAILABILITY 


Solution Sirnositol 
is supplied in 1 pint 
bottles. Your 
wholesaler is 
stocked; order 
your supplies now. 


g it, ee , ee 
a 


m4 HIGHLY POTENT 
LIPOTROPIC COMBINATION 


SIRNOSITOL 


CHOLINE AND INOSITOL 


With Solution Sirnositol, lipotropic therapy can be 
put on a sound basis. This new lipotropic combination 
permits adequate dosage to .be administered, enhanc- 


ing the efficacy of therapy. 


wae 

~ CONCENTRATED. Each tablespoonful 
(15 cc.) of Sirnositol contains 7.41 Gm. of choline 
gluconate (equivalent to 3.0 Gm. of choline base) and 
0.75 Gm. of inositol. This quantity given three times 


daily provides a good dosage of each active ingredient. 


t 


oe 
PALATABLE. The choline gluconate and 


inositol have been dissolved in a pleasantly flavored, 
sugar-free, aqueous vehicle. 


Pa 
WIDELY USEFUL. Solution Sirnositol is 
indicated whenever lipotropic therapy is required — 
in many hepatic derangements, atherosclerosis, and 


prophylactically in coronary sclerosis. 


c 5 GC Fhuauaceicis A DIVISION OF 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, I7 E. 42nd ST., N. Y.17 
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NEW 8th EDITION 
SCOVILLE’S 
The Art of Compounding 








19 Tables—515 Pages 
$7.50 


A book you will want to keep 
handy as a counter guide. Look 
at these practical aids— 

e every class of preparation 
discussed in detail 

e two-fold presentation—basic 
principles and actual com- 
pounding technics 

@ much new practical material 
added to every chapter 

e chapters on incompatibilities 
revised and enlarged 

@ new chapters on solutions 
for special purposes and aller- 
genic solutions 

@ practical, usable tables, for- 
mulae, illustrations 

© up-to-date list of trade 
name preparations 








The Blakiston 
Company 


TOR WAA EV atttaoiec-1-: 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 










C7 THE BLAKISTON CO., 1012 Walnut St., Phila. 5, Pa. 


PracticaL PHARMACY EDITION 


A MONEY MAKER FOR YOU 





An up-to-date, practical guide to 
dispensing... How to prepare all 
types of powders, capsules, pills, 
tablets, ointments and solutions. 


As necessary to daily practice as the mortar and pestle... a prac- 
tical “how-to-do-it” guide containing new material designed to aid the 
dispensing pharmacist. 

Every class of preparation encountered in the practice of pharmacy is 
discussed in detail. The actual compounding technics are presented in 
a simple and concise manner from the relatively simple to the most 
dificult preparations. 

Much new material added . . . chapters on incompatibilities include 
specific information for quick reference—new chapters on solutions for 
special purposes—allergenic solutions included. 





The tables, formulae, illustrations and list of trade name preparations 
make this book a real help on the prescription counter. 


CONTENTS 


Percentage, Saturated and 
Gaseous Solutions 

Adjusted Solutions 

Powe Ps Parenteral Solutions 
Seamer Capsules and Solutions for Special 
Effervescent Salts Application 

Pills Colloidal Solutions 

Allergenic Solutions 

Liquids Containing 
Insoluble Substances 

Emulsions 

Ointments and Ointment- 
type Preparations 


The Prescription Suppositories 
Miscellaneous External 
Preparations 


Nomenclature and 
Vocabulary 
Sterilization and 
Disinfection 
Homeopathic Pharmacy 
Therapeutic and Physical 
Incompatibilities 


Tablets 
Lozenges and Similar 


Preparations Chemical Incompatibilities 


Incompatibilities of 


Simple, Compound and 
Organic Substances 


Stock Solutions 
The authors are practical men who know your problem 


GLENN L. JENKINS, outstanding teacher and writer, 
Past President of A.Ph.A., Dean and Professor of Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, Purdue University, School of 
Pharmacy. 

DON E. FRANCKE, Chief Pharmacist, University Hos- 
pital, University of Michigan, President-elect of A.Ph.A., 
and member of U.S.P. Revision Committee. 

EDWARD A. BRECHT, worked in his father's drug store 
at the age of 7, later spent several years as a practicing 
pharmacist, is now Dean and Professor of Pharmacy, 
University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy. 


GLEN J. SPERANDIO, with over |5 years’ experience in 
retail pharmacy and prescription stores, and as a phar- 
maceutical chemist and a manufacturing pharmacist, is 
now Assistant Professor of Pharmacy in charge of dis- 
pensing pharmacy, cosmetics and hospital phar- 

macy, Purdue University, School of Pharmacy. 








Le 


(105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Canada) 


Please send me a copy of the NEW 8th Edition of | use this 
Scoville’s THE ART OF COMPOUNDING. | understand | 
that if | am not completely satisfied, | may return the handy 
book and you will refund my money immediately. | aelimandin 
C0 Cash enclosed C0) Send €.0.D. | P 
| to order 
NAME... 
your copy 
ADDRESS iieeiad 
oday! 
CITY. ZONE STATE | 


J.A.P.A.—3-51 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Alotta, Peter J., Coopers- 
town, N. Y. | 
Hamayan, Hmayak H., 
Baghdad, Iraq 
King, Joseph G., Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn. 
Lewis, Charles H., Seattle, 
Jash. 
McGinity, F. Rowland, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Weiss, Garcon, Cleveland, 
Ohio 





ALABAMA 
Giannatelli, Dora, Mobile 
Lyman, Bennie T.,  Jr., 

Tuskegee 

ARIZONA 

Matthias, William C., ’ 
CALIFORNIA 


Tucson 


Hiskey, Frank J., Long 
Beach 
Humerick, George D., Los 
Angeles 


Johnson, Lewis E., Los An- 
geles 

Mazzone, Walter F., San 
Diego 

Outland, Guy C., Modesto 

Petersen, Robert L., Glendale 

Sinclair, Isabella N., Los 
Angeles 

Zebrack, Sylvia, Los Angeles 


CONNECTICUT 


Sienko, Vivian L., Bridge- 
port 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Clayton, Lt. Col. Rex P. 
MSC, Washington 
Furr, Edward B., Washing- 
ton 
FLORIDA 
Fussell, Goette O., Clear- 
water 
Work, Burton N., Lakeland, 


GEORGIA 
Horah, Hugh O., Jr., Savan- 
nah 
ILLINOIS 
Olcott, Irwin, Chicago 
INDIANA 


Brown, LeRoy, Indianapolis 

Hansell, Dan N., Remington 

Hicks, Marie A. B., Gary 

Kaufman, Gerald, Gary 

McCrory, William C., Jr., 
Indianapolis 

Waltz, Melvin, Fort Wayne 


KENTUCKY 
Newhall, Bertram A., 
ville 


Louis- 
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Whitehead, Eleanor J., Louis- 
ville 
Zegart, Harry, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Dubourg, John J., New 
Orleans 


MAINE 
Turgeon, Adolph, 


MARYLAND 


Lewiston, 


Cooper, Franklin D., Balti- 
m 

Fedder, Donald O., Balti- 
more 


Levin, Leon P., Towson 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Osheroff, Boris J., Brighton 


Pickering, John W., Somer- 
ville 


MICHIGAN 
Bateson, Malcolm W., De- 
troit 
Bobrin, William, Detroit 
Carrigan, Richard H., Grosse 
Pointe Farms 


Furbur, Wallace R., Roches- 
ter 

Hall, Annie M., Detroit 

Lemanske, Walter M., De- 
troit 


Miller, Gerald K., Ann Arbor 
Shedd, John G., Tekonsha 


MINNESOTA 
Amberg, Ray, Minneapolis 


MONTANA 
Price, Merwin J., Laurel 


NEBRASKA 
Merrick, Clay C., Alliance 
Thompson, Euterpe L., Chad- 

ron 
NEW JERSEY 
Goldy, Thomas P., Mt. 
Holl 
Hess, Duane C., Collings- 
we 
Horowitz, Murray, Elizabeth 
Jackson, Raymond, Woc 
bridge 
Katz, Sol S., Newark 
Kleinhans, Hugo L., Newark 
Levine, Harold, Palisades 
Park 
Lichtenstein, Morris, Spring- 
field 
Mazlish, Abraham, Bayonne 
Mazlish, David J., Jersey 
City 
Reasick, Jacob, Woodbury 
Seager, J. Walter, Cranford 
Silk, Harvey A., Trenton 
Willsky, Max, Newark 
Wollish, Ernest G., Bloom- 
field 


NEW MEXICO 


Deskin, Norris C., 
querque 


Albu- 


NEW YORK 
Avstreih, Albert B., Nyack 
Cotanche, James G., Sodus 
Donovan, James A., Ken- 

more 
Gunsberg, Ephraim, New 
or 
Kapelowitz, Michael, Brook- 


yn 

Lewson, Herbert H., Forest 
lills 

Marcus, Alex, Brooklyn 

Martin, Sidney, New York 


Rosovsky, Hyman J., Brook- 


lyn 
Seifert, Samuel M., Brewster 
Silkes, Charles, New Yor' 
Wolfson, Joseph, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Shore, Vollie A., Jr., Oxford 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Vaaler, Raymond A., Grand 

Forks 
OHIO 

Bartscher, Harold E., Cin- 
cinnati 

DiPasquale, Patsey M., Am- 
sterdam 

Feinberg, Myron, Shaker 
Heights 


Terry, H. Sue, Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 
Smith, James T., Enid 
OREGON 


Redding, Jeanette S., Port- 
lanc 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berenbaum, Jack, Philadel- 


phia 
Cook, Harold J., Kingston 


Corbett, Raymond C., Home- 
stead Park 

Freeauf, Edward J., Conneaut 
Lake 

Howell, Kenneth O., Phila- 
delphia 

— Abram P., Philadel- 
vhii 


a 
laut: Harry J., Erie 
Sherman, Daniel, Reading 
Shultz, Roger H., York 
Tate, Elizabeth A., Sayre 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Burgess, James N., New- 

berry 
TENNESSEE 

Bond, Robert W., Nashville 
Hartman, Barbara L., Nash- 


ville 
—* William E., 


Mem- 
phis 
O'Leary, Vincent C., Mem- 
phis y 
Walden, Thomas L., Belle- 
view 


TEXAS 
Dial, Charles M., Dallas 
Merrick, Edwin E., Jr., Fort 
Worth 


THE ASSOCIATION EXTENDS A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO THE FOLLOWING MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO WERE ACCEPTED FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP DURING THE MONTH ~~ 
PRECEDING PREPARATION OF THIS ISSUE. 





Newman, 
Antonio 


Harry E., San 


VIRGINIA 


O’Brien, James H., Jr, 
Chase City 


WASHINGTON 
Goodwin, Allan T., Camas 
Richburg, Thomas E., Eph- 

rata 


WISCONSIN 


Blust, Leonard, Milwaukee 
apis Clarence, Jr., Mil- 
waukee 
Mueller, John H., Madison 
FOREIGN 


Bengoechea, Dr. Jose del 


Carmen, Managua, Nica- 
ragua 

Catanzaro, Dr. Tomas, 
Lima, Peru 

Gamboa, Zenon,  Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia 

Pauze, Luc M.SC., Montreal, 


Que., Canada 4 
Villanueva, Eugenio, Mexico 
D.F. 








Deceased 


PHembers 


Boonin, Samuel, Elkins 

Park, Pa. 

Sister Emerenziana Call, 
9 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 2, 


1951 
Donaldson, Thomas, Wil- 
mington, De 
Elson, John Ross, Enka, 
C., Dec. 13, 1950 
Griffin, Jess, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1950 
Kraus, Alexander, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Martens, Heinrich, She- 
boygan, Wis., Dec., 
195¢ 
Nanton, Daniel F., Paris, 
Tenn., Jan. 27. i951 
Schmidt, Carl A., Day- 
ton, Ohio, April 17, 1950 
Schmuelling, H. G., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19, 
0 


Terry, Robert W., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Jan. 17, 
1951 
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| asuperior, highly palatable sedative-antispasmodic 
ROMER RR NE CRS A AA NR AI 0% AE 
a} @LiXir with 
Jr, 
il Elixir ‘Eskaphen B with Belladonna’ combines, in a light and 
Eph- delightfully flavored elixir: 
1. All the natural alkaloids of the time-proved antispasmodic: 
— belladonna . . . to combat spasm. 
on 2. The mild, calming sedative: phenobarbital . . . to relieve nervous tension, 
! 3. Full therapeutic dosage of the virtually specific nutrient and restorative: 
Nice thiamine . . . to help rectify dietary deficiencies. 
_ Elixir ‘Eskaphen B with Belladonna’ will have broad therapeutic application 
— in the many spastic conditions of smooth muscle. It will be of particular 
7 value to the physician in the treatment of spastic conditions of gastro- 
-_ intestinal musculature. You should anticipate an immediate demand for this 
important new product. 
Formula: Each 5 cc. teaspoonful contains: natural belladonna alkaloids, 
0.2 mg.; phenobarbital, 4 gr. (16 mg.); thiamine, 5 mg.; alcohol, 15%. 
Package Size: 6 fl. oz. bottles. List Price: $12.96 doz. 
" Order an adequate supply from your wholesaler 
Topay. 
To be dispensed only by or on the prescription 
of a physician. 
, 
b. 
ee eee ae 
a, 
s, —— =p = : c avon 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia we hSKAPEN 8 
z ‘Eskaphen B’ T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
) 
a 
3 
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stock 
the 
drugs 
your 
doctors 


prescribe 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Why all the argument over the relative merits 

of proprietaries and official preparations? 

Many of the leading official preparations of today were 
the proprietaries of yesterday. 

It is good for the health of the people 

that while many physicians and pharmacists 

were still advocating 

the use of fluid extract of cornsilk and the opiates 
in the treatment of diabetes 

and mustard plasters for pneumonia, 

other physicians and pharmacists were progressive 
enough to adopt Insulin, 

the antibiotics, 

and the sulfa drugs. 

Stagnation of scientific inquiry and private research 
would force the payment 

of prices too dreadful to contemplate 

in the future health of the world. 

Successful prescription practice 

is dominated by one factor only. 

That factor is current medical opinion. 
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THE COVER 


The Pharmacist has supported innumerable public 
health drives, but none deserves his attention 
more than the Cancer Crusade, beginning April 1. 


MARCH, 1951 
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STRAIGHT FROM 
HEADQUARTERS 


By ROBERT P. FISCHELIS, Secretary 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


F. D. A. Needs High Level 
Pharmacist Administrator 


Independent of the final outcome of the 
discussions with reference to provisions 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act re- 
garding prescription filling and refilling, it is 
quite clear that one of the important needs 
of the Food and Drug Administration is the 
inclusion in its top administrative staff of an 
administrator with a pharmacy background. 

The Food and Drug Administration at 
present has a commissioner, an associate 
commissioner and an assistant commissioner, 
who deal with various administrative func- 
tions arising under the Act, and there are 
department heads for medicine, chemistry, 
pharmacology, bacteriology and other spe- 
cialties. Nowhere in the upper administra- 
tive strata of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is there a pharmacist or an individual 
with a background of actual experience in 
pharmacy, either manufacturing, control, 
dispensing or distribution. 

This situation accounts, in a very large 
measure, for the failure of the Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs and his associates to give 
adequate advice to the Federal Security 
Administrator on the issuance of regulations 
dealing with the production and distribu- 
tion of drugs. 

When this situation has been referred to 
publicly, it has been met with the argument 
that somewhere down the line in the Food 
and Drug Administration there are gradu- 
ates of colleges of pharmacy engaged in in- 
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spection work or in review of laboratory 
findings and reports of inspections. None 
of these individuals is sufficiently well 
known in the drug industry to have made 
any great impression upon the pharmacists 
of the United States, or upon the drug in- 
dustry, either before their entry into the 
work of the Food and Drug Administration, 
or subsequent to their activity there. None 
of the official spokesmen of the administra- 
tion, as far as we know, has had any formal 
education in pharmacy. 

There are in American pharmacy compe- 
tent individuals with undergraduate as 
well as graduate training and degrees and 
an intimate knowledge of the structure and 
procedures of the profession of pharmacy, 
so that there is no dearth of material from 
which to select competent personnel in the 
grade of commissioner, associate commis- 
sioner or assistant commissioner. 

Whether the prescription filling and re- 
filling discussion is settled by an adequate 
regulation or by a change in the law, there 
must be recognition of the fact that a very 
large part of the work of the Food and Drug 
Administration deals with drugs and there- 
fore it is essential that personnel trained in 
drugs shall be appointed in sufficiently high 
places in the Administration’s staff to carry 
some weight in the development of regula- 
tions and policies with respect to law en- 
forcement. 

If this need is supplied, there is no reason 
why such unfortunate situations as have 
developed through immature pronounce- 
ments of the present commissioner with 
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respect to the practice of pharmacy and 
the practice of medicine cannot be avoided in 
the future. 


Advice to Pharmacy Students 


- Is natural for male college students 
everywhere to be concerned about the 
completion of their education. 

As this is written, the Senate of the United 
States has approved legislation to bring 
about universal military service and train- 
ing. It has also approved drafting eighteen- 
year-old men for military service. Further- 
more, it has approved the idea of making 
special provisions for the education of not 
more than 75,000 men of superior ability 
in the sciences and the professions. Pre- 
sumably there would be some students in 
such a group who would select pharmacy as 
their major objective. This number is in 
addition to those who are draft exempt or 
deferred for physical and other reasons. 

The House of Representatives also has this 
legislation under discussion. Its Committee 
on the Armed Services indicates that it 
may not concur in the senate’s proposal as 
to the 75,000 or the drafting of eighteen- 
year-olds, except under unusual circum- 
stances, and that it may not approve uni- 
versal military service and training. 

Therefore, the final action of the Congress 
on this vital matter will be determined in 
conference between committees of the House 
and the Senate after the House Bill has 
been passed. 

Without doubt, the law on this subject 
will depend greatly on the international 
situation at the time final action is taken, 
and this is not looked for until the early part 
of the summer. 

Pharmacy students, along with others, 
will therefore be able to complete the cur- 
rent academic year without the possibility 
of being drafted, and seniors now at college 
should be able to receive their degrees be- 
fore they are called for military duty. 

Unless the international situation worsens 
abruptly, most junior, sophomore and fresh- 
man students now enrolled and maintaining 
satisfactory class standing can also expect 
to be permitted to complete courses in which 
they are currently enrolled. It is quite 
likely that arrangements can be made for 
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them to complete their education and re- 
ceive their degrees provided, of course, they 
maintain satisfactory class standing. Every- . 
thing depends upon how badly the armed 
forces need men. Hence there is some un- 
certainty. 

THe AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION, in common with other scientific 
and professional societies, has made it clear 
to the Department of Defense, the Selective 
Service, the National Security Resources 
Board and to the Congress that mainte- 
nance of adequate pharmaceutical service for 
the people of the United States will require 
a continuing supply of pharmacists, if the 
public health is to be properly conserved 
and maintained. 

We have reason to believe that wherever 
decisions are going to be made with respect 
to students in the sciences and the profes- 
sions the importance of an adequate supply 
of pharmacy students is recognized. 

We are quite convinced that no pharmacist 
or pharmacy student desires to escape mak- 
ing his contribution to the survival of the 
principles to which the United States of 
America is dedicated. 

The only question that confronts phar- 
macy students is one of determining when 
and where their services can be of greatest 
use to the nation. 

The plain answer to this question is that 
any pharmacy student who has already suc- 
cessfully completed a part of his professional 
course will normally be of greater value, 
both as a civilian and as a member of the 
armed forces, if he completes his education 
entirely. The size of the army, navy and 
air force will determine to what extent a 
graduate pharmacist will be assigned pro- 
fessional duties in line with his training and 
whether this will be in commissioned or non- 
commissioned rank. 

Unless a pharmacy student now in college 
wants to be associated immediately with a 
combat unit in the army, the navy or the air 
force, he should concentrate on completing 
his course. In times of national emergency 
all of us must endeavor to be of as much 
service as possible to the cause our country 
has espoused. The place of the pharmacy 
student in the current emergency would 
seem to be in the classrooms and labora- 
tories where he can acquire the training to 
serve most efficiently when his time to serve 
his country arrives. 
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EXCEEDS PAST RECORDS 





Wood’s Drugstore, Hopkinsville, Ky., won first prize with this effective window 
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The 1950 observance of National Pharmacy Week 
was one of the most successful since its inauguration 
25 years ago. The completed report, presented to 
the Committee on Public Relations late in February, 
showed clearly that the 1950 Week was observed 
with increased interest and enthusiasm by associa- 
tions, colleges, and retail pharmacists. In every 
category of activity, 1950 broke all records. 

Major stimulus to the week came from local and 
county pharmaceutical associations, who carried the 
message of pharmacy directly to radio stations, pub- 
lic officials, and others who supported the program. 
York, Pa., for example, was solidly behind observ- 
ance of the Week. Under the leadership of L. E. F. 
Minnich and Glenn M. Coover, president of the 
York County Pharmaceutical Association, every 
drugstore in the county featured special pharmacy 
week windows. ‘The mayor of York, as well as the 


Waod’s Drug Store, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., Wins Window Dis- 
play Contest; 


Rutgers Uni- 


versity and Atlantic County, 
N. J-. Win Other Top Prizes 


burgesses of three surrounding towns all issued proc- 
lamations in behalf of Pharmacy and Pharmacy 
Week. As a result of this combined effort on the 
part of all the pharmacists in the area, they are con- 
tinuing to join together to support other national 
weeks allied to Pharmacy. 

The York experience, however, cannot be singled 
out as the only major city activity in the country. 
Many other counties and cities were extremely 
active. In Tucson, Ariz., twenty of the city’s serv- 
ice clubs heard addresses by local pharmacists. This 
eight-man speaking committee, in the brief space of 
Pharmacy Week, carried the story of the profession 
directly to the Tucson’s business leaders. The re- 
sult was that the important role of Pharmacy to 
public health was instantly recognized by the vast 
majority of the city’s residents. 

The records are equally fine among colleges and 
pharmacy college student branches of the A. Pu. A. 
Rutgers University College of Pharmacy won the 
first prize in the window display competition for this 
classification, with the University of Utah College of 
Pharmacy, Salt Lake ‘ity and the Univ. of Kansas 
College of Pharmacy, taking the two Certificates of 
Merit. In all, twenty-four colleges submitted 
photographs to the judging committee. 


State Activity 


Association activity throughout the country hit 
an all-time high of enthusiasm, with Texas being 
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Pharmacy Week 


Participation 


Window display posters were seen in 
18,412 drugstores, banks, and colleges. 


More than 3,500,000 folders, “‘Heart 
Quiz,” were distributed to the public. 


Special speeches, dramatic playlets, ad- 
vertising mats, and radio scripts pre- 
pared by the A. Px. A. were sent ‘to 
3,443 individuals and organizations. 


More than 100 governors and mayors 
issued special proclamations concerning 
the Week and the health role of phar- 
macy. 


“The Prescription That Shook the 
World” and other 15-minute dramatic 
plays prepared by the A. Pu. A. were 
presented over more than 25 radio sta- 
tions. 


Television cameras for major networks 
recorded the opening of the recon- 
structed Pasteur-Galt Apothecary Shop 
in Williamsburg, Va., marking the 
official start of the Week. 


One radio station, typical of the more 
than 85 which ran programs, devoted 
50 spot announcements, two five- 
minute programs, and one 15-minute 
program to Pharmacy and Pharmacy 
Week. 


Twenty-four student branches of A. 
Pu. A. had special activities, including 
‘transcribed radio programs, window 
displays, and meetings. 


More banks and other non-pharmaceu- 
tical institutions had special windows 
than ever before in Pharmacy Week’s 
twenty-five year history. 
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particularly active in support of the Week. More 
than 200 Texas newspapers ran a story and photo- 
graph of Association President Lester Short and 
Governor Allen Shivers, who had issued a special 
proclamation for Pharmacy Week. Under the 
leadership of Association Secretary C. J. M. Roesch, 
radio stations all over the state devoted programs to 
the week. Austin stations, particularly, presented 
dramatic sketches, spot announcements, and inter- 
view programs for the entire week. To develop 
interest in the display contest, the Association also 
set aside funds for cash prizes for the best windows in 
the state. In addition to the possibility of winning 
one of the national awards, Texas pharmacists, 
therefore, had a chance to win $50, $30, or $20 for 
displays in their home state. 

Oklahoma also set aside prize money for displays 
in that state. Here, two divisions were made, for 
towns of over 10,000 and towns of under 10,000. 
Top prize for both was $35, with the second prize 
for larger cities being $15, and for smaller cities, a 
case of prescription bottles. 


The National Winners 


The competition for retail drug stores was ex- 
tremely active for the 1950 Week. First prize of a 
plaque and $100 went to Wood’s Drugstore of 
Hopkinsville, Ky., for an imaginative window based 
on the books and equipment of the pharmacist and 
the international aspects of his profession. Certifi- 
cates of Merit were awarded to Fayette Drug Com- 
pany, Baltimore; Garden Pharmacy, Newport 
News, Va.; Griffith Owl idrng Store, Henryetta, 
Okla.; Peoples Service Store, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
and the Statler Pharmacy, Boston, in recognition of 
the excellent displays installed in these stores. It is 
interesting to note that large and small towns, dotted 
all over the country, are represented among these 
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First prize, Student Branches, 
went to Rutgers for this display 


winners—proof of the fact that observance of the 
Week was truly a national movement. 

The display installed in two windows of the Atlan- 
tic City Light and Power Company, sponsored by 
the Atlantic County, N. J., Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, won the top award in the competition for win- 
dows installed in non-pharmaceutical institutions. 
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Kansas University won Certificate of 
Merit for this window display 


The Williamsburg Opening 


Much of the enthusiasm generated by Pharmacy 
Week in 1950 stemmed from the celebration of the 
opening of the reconstructed Pasteur-Galt Apothe- 
cary in Williamsburg, Va. This event marked the 
official opening of Pharmacy Week, and due to tele- 
vision, radio, and newspaper reporting, gave the 
Week national significance not enjoyed in previous 
years. The opening of the famous old pharmacy 
was preceded by a luncheon at the Williamsburg 
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Inn, at which the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION was host. More than 100 students of the 
College of Pharmacy of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, faculty members of the school, and 50 mem- 
bers of the Virginia Pharmaceutical. Association at- 
tended. Following the luncheon, Dr. Tom D. 
Rowe, chairman of the Public Relations Committee 
of the A. Pu. A., read a proclamation announcing the 
beginning of National Pharmacy Week. At that 
point, television and news cameras recorded the 
opening of the pharmacy. It will stand as a perma- 
nent memorial to the heritage, and historical im- 


How far this planning went can be seen simply by 
looking at the files marked “Pharmacy Week, 1950” 
in the offices of the A. Po. A. Many letters of in- 
quiry are dated as early as February, showing that 
eight months before the actual Week, association 
leaders were already beginning to create interest 
among their memberships. 

Many student branck meetings held in late spring 
and early Summer also featured discussions of phar- 
macy Week participation. Since a successful Week 
depends on greatly diversified activity and coopera- 
tive effort, planning must come early. 


Atlantic City Light and Power Co. installed displays in each of its two large windows 


portance of Pharmacy among the other build- 
ings of Williamsburg. The complete story of the 
Williamsburg celebration appeared in the Novem- 
ber issue of THis JouRNAL. 

Despite the impact of the Williamsburg celebra- 
tion, 1950’s Pharmacy Week could not possibly have 
succeeded without months of planning on the part of 
thousands of pharmacists throughout the country. 
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Looking Ahead 


Pharmacy Week, 1951, will be observed during 
the last full week in October, the 21st through the 
27th. New radio programs, speeches, and other 
material are now in preparation, and pharmacists 
everywhere should start planning for their participa- 
tion this fall. 


One of the five Cer- 

tificates of Merit for 

retailpharmacies 

went to Garden 

Pharmacy, Newport 

News, Va., for this 
fine display 





Minimum Standards for Hospital 
Pharmacies Receive Approval 


The long and tedious efforts of the Division of 
Hospital Pharmacy of the American PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, aided by individual efforts of 
members of the American Society of Hospital Phar- 
macists and its Committee on Minimum Standards 
for Pharmacies and Hospitals, as well as the co- 
operation of the American Hospital Association and 
the Catholic Hospital Association, have borne fruit 
in the establishment of a set of standards which 
have commended themselves to hospital adminis- 
trators and others concerned with the development 
of pharmacy services in hospitals. 

In this connection, the following editorial com- 
ment which appeared in the February 24 issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association is of 
interest: 

“The object of hospital standardization, in all its 
phases, is to promote the care and welfare of the 
sick and to give to patients the full benefits of mod- 
ern medical and hospital service. It is with this 
aim, also, that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocrATION and the American Society of Hospital 
Pharmacists have recently prepared a minimum 
standard for hospital pharmacies, recognizing that 
better organization, planning and facilities will be 
necessary to permit them to keep pace with the 
many discoveries and advances that are now promi- 
nently associated with application of drug therapy. 

“As stated by the sponsoring agencies, the de- 
velopment of the present standard is not an at- 
tempt to cast all hospital pharmacies into a single 
mold, for it is well recognized that each hospital 
must necessarily vary its methods, space and facili- 
ties to meet the needs of its own patients. Through 
these efforts, however, ‘there has been evolved a 
standard which, when properly interpreted in the 
light of the requirements of individual organizations, 
may serve as a set of fundamental principles on 
which to build more efficient and effective pharma- 
ceutical service to hospitals.’ 

“The minimum standard has been carefully 
planned. It consists of six major divisions dealing 
with organization, policies, personnel, facilities, 
responsibilities and the Pharmacy and Therapeu- 
tics Committee. The organizational section em- 
phasizes the importance of establishing the depart- 
ment under the direction of a professionally com- 
petent and legally qualified pharmacist. Formula- 
tion of policies is considered a joint responsibility of 
the pharmacist, the hospital administrator and the 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics Committee. The 
section on personnel concerns the educational quali- 
fications of the pharmacist in charge as well as the 
additional personnel that may be required for de- 
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partmental operations. Facilities include such 
items as adequate space for all departmental activi- 
ties, refrigeration, storage of narcotics and other 
pharmaceuticals, bookkeeping, library and filing 
equipment. Specific information is given with 
respect to the duties and responsibilities of the hos- 
pital pharmacist. These include the preparation 
and sterilization of injectable medication when 
manufactured in the hospital, manufacture and 
dispensing of drugs and pharmaceutical prepar- 
ations, filling and labeling of drug containers, in- 
spection of pharmaceuticals on all services, main- 
tenance of approved antidotes and other emergency 
drugs, dispensing of narcotics and alcohol, main- 
tenance of inventories, establishment of controls 
and specifications for the purchase of drugs, co- 
operation in educational activities, formulation of 
policies in accordance with hospital regulations, 
maintenance of records and preparation of required 
reports. The organization of the Pharmacy and 
Therapeutics Committee is described, as well as its 
functions in the formulation of policies, the develop- 
ment and revision of formularies of accepted drugs 
and the evaluation of clinical data pertaining 
to drugs and pharmaceuticals requested for hospital 
use. 

“As a further aid in the application of these re- 
quirements, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION and the American Society of Hospital 
Pharmacists have officially approved the suggested 
plans for hospital pharmacies prepared by the 
United States Public Health Service with respect 
to 50-, 100- and 200-bed general hospitals. The 
detailed information supplied in the minimum 
standard as well as the suggested plans for hospitals 
of varying size will be found extremely helpful as 
organizational guides for all institutions seeking to 
develop a new hospital pharmacy or extend the 
work of an existing department.” 

Pharmacists who are members of hospital boards 
of directors, or who are consultants to hospital 
staffs in their communities, as well as those phar- 
macists who are actively engaged in the practice of 
pharmacy in hospitals, will do well to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the minimum standards which 
have been promulgated and which have the ap- 
proval of the AmMerIcAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION, the American Society of Hospital Pharma- 
cists, as well as hospital and medical associations. 

In communities where new hospital facilities are 
being developed, pharmacists will find it of special 
interest to have available these minimum standards 
as well as the suggested floor plans for hospital 
pharmacies. 
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Pharmacy Colleges and Their Equipment 


St. Louis Installs New 
Laboratory 


ATE last year the St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

and Allied Sciences placed into operation a 

new Dispensing Laboratory. Exceptionally 

well designed and lighted, it affords both students 

and faculty an ideal room for the completion of 
special research, as well as daily instruction. 

The laboratory measures 40 x 50 feet, and features 
20 working units, measuring 8 feet each. In addi- 
tion, a large table 5 x 12 feet is available for special 
work. The’ white, wood units are covered with 
formica tops for ease of cleaning. Special waste 
receptacles have also been incorporated in each unit 
to further insure cleanliness and ease of operation. 

Storage space, constantly a problem in many dis- 
pensing laboratories, has been solved by the installa- 
tion of a 28-foot, glass-enclosed wall cabinet. Here, 
trade-named prescription products are kept on 100 
running feet of shelving. Beneath these cabinets 
is a base of 10 large storage compartments and 32 
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drawers for equipment and other pharmaceutical 
materials. Six Schwartz sections provide additional 
storage facilities. 

Eight sinks are in the center of the room, in two 
units of four each. Equipped with modern attach- 
ments for ease and speed of use, these are within easy 
reach of all four corners of the laboratory. 

Other equipment in this brightly lighted, well- 
ventilated room includes four typewriters for label 
typing, two conveniently located reference libraries, 
asphalt tile flooring, inter-office telephones, and 
fluorescent lighting. 

An elevated* area at one side of the laboratory 
affords the instructor a full view of the entire room. 
In addition, the working units are sufficiently low to 
provide equal dispersion of natural sunlight through- 
out most sections of the 2000 sq. ft. housing the lab. 
New blinds on the extremely wide windows permit 
easy control of strong sunlight, when necessary. 
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NAVY SURGEON GENERAL PLANS 
NO PHARMACY POLICY CHANGES 


In the following statement to the Secretary of the A. Pu. A., 
Admiral H. L. Pugh reaffirms the Navy’s Pharmacy Program 


In our development of an expanded pharma- 
ceutical service we have been guided by those 
principles which were mutually determined in our 
discussions with organized pharmacy at the time 
legislation was enacted providing for commission- 
ing pharmacists in the Navy. 

At this writing most of our naval hospitals, 
major medical department activities and hospi- 
tal ships include a pharmacy officer in their com- 
plement. In each case these officers have pri- 
mary responsibility for the professional direction 
of the pharmacy, which we consider an important 
element in our medical services. I am sure you 
will be interested to know that these officers have 
accomplished very significant developments in 
our pharmaceutical service. Every Hospital 
Corps School includes on its teaching staff a phar- 
macy officer, thus improving the quality of in- 
struction through the services of these pro- 
fessionally trained men. Other pharmacy offi- 
cers are serving in the Naval Medical Research 
Institute, the Armed Forces Medical Pfocure- 
ment Agency, the Armed Services Medical Ma- 
tériel and Specifications Committee, the Naval 
Medical School, the Naval Medical Matériel 
Board, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and 
in other similar professional posts. In all of 
these assignments pharmacy officers are render- 
ing a valuable service to the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

We have placed pharmacy officers in graduate 
training in civilian institutions and in special 
Navy courses to broaden their background for 
particular assignments. In utilizing pharmacy 
officers we have followed the pattern of our origi- 
nal understanding by assigning them to pro- 
fessional and technical duties where they should 
find the greatest personal satisfaction and, at the 
same time, contribute to their maximum capacity 
for the benefit of the Medical Department. 

As of this date we have a considerable and 
nearly adequate body of reserve pharmacy offi- 
cers available for active duty if and when their 
services are needed. We have practically filled 
the present allowance for pharmacy officers of the 
Regular Navy under its current authorized 
strength. If the Regular Navy is further ex- 
panded there will then be additional vacancies 
for Regular Navy pharmacy officers. 

There has been a gratifying response from re- 
serve pharmacy officers in volunteering for active 
duty. While it is not possible to revea! the num- 
bers of officers currently on duty, you will be in- 
terested to know that we now have on duty, in 

appropriate balance, a substantial group of 
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Rear Adm. H. L. Pugh was appointed Surgeon 
General of the Navy to succeed Adm. C. A. Swan- 
son, who assumed command of the National Navy 
Medical Center at Bethesda, Md., last month. 

Born in Batesville, Va., February 5, 1895, Ad- 
miral Pugh served in the Marine Corps in World 
War I, and in 1923 he received his medical degree 
from the University of Virginia. That same year, 
he entered the Naval Medical Corps as Lieutenant, 
Junior Grade. 

He was certified by the American Board of Sur- 
gery in 1940, and later served as Chief of the Sur- 
gical Service, Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 
He was appointed Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery and Deputy Surgeon General 
in December, 1946, where he served until his present 
assignment. 





Regular Navy and Naval Reserve pharmacy 
officers. 

Several months ago it was necessary to tem- 
porarily discontinue acceptance of applications 
for new commissions in the Medical Service Corps 
of the Naval Reserve. Within a short time we 
hope to be able to receive these applications 
again. With the anticipated numbers of such 
newly commissioned officers and our current pool 
of reserve pharmacy officers, I believe that this 
phase of the personnel problem of the Medical 
Department will be well in hand. 

The occasion for this letter provides an oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation to organized 
pharmacy for the splendid cooperation tendered 
to the Medical Department. Under the im- 
mediate direction of Commander W. Paul Briggs 
we feel that mutually satisfying progress has been 
made in the utilization of pharmacy officers and 
in the professional development of pharmacy 
services in the Navy. 
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Radiological Defense 


By William H. Sullivan, 


Director of the Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory, San Francisco 


Naval Shipyard 


I ORDER to maintain a proper perspective in 
discussions concerning radiological defense, it 
should be pointed out that only 15 per cent of the 
fatalities at Hiroshima and Nagasaki were caused 
by nuclear radiation. The rest were due to direct 
and indirect blast effects and to flash and thermal! 
radiation effects. 

However, both bombs used over Japan were air 
bursts. In the case of a surface or subsurface burst, 
a much higher percentage of the casualties will be 
caused by nuclear radiation. 


Four Kinds of Hazardous Radiation 


The hazardous radiation from an atomic bomb 
may be classified into four types: prompt, delayed, 
residual, and induced. In the air burst, the delayed 
gamma radiation, due to the short-lived fission 
products in the rising ball of fire, is the most im- 
portant. About 50 per cent of the total radiation is 
emitted in the first second; the remainder in ap- 
proximately 1 minute. The prompt gamma rays, 
emitted during the fission process itself, constitute 
only a small part of the total initial damaging radia- 
tion. The residual activity and the induced ac- 
tivity (i.e., radioactivity produced by the neutrons 
from the bomb) contribute little to the total hazard. 

In a surface or subsurface burst, whether under- 
water or underground, the residual and the induced 
radioactivity contribute practically all of whatever 
hazard may exist after the detonation. The prompt 
and the delayed gamma radiation are practically 
nonexistent. 


Evaluative Procedures 


The evaluative measures of radiological defense 
are twofold. First, one must determine what haz- 
ards exist after the detonation; second, there must 
be practical procedures by which doctors can learn 
how much radiation persons received at the time of 
detonation. Too often, the radioactive contamina- 
tion resulting from an underwater or underground 
burst is confused with the general phenomena of the 
air burst, with the result that too many people think 
in terms of serious radiation hazards, without con- 
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This photo, from the Department of Defense, shows 
the famous mushroom cloud of the Bikini tests. How- 
ever, the huts shown in the foreground might well be 
houses along an American lake’s shoreline. Mr. 
Sullivan’s article, based on a recent address and re- 
marks appearing in the U. S. Navy Engineering 
Corps Bulletin, points out sound defense measures. 


sidering the type of burst. For example, there were 
no cases of damage to human beings from residual 
radioactivity at either Hiroshima or Nagasaki. 

To get a complete picture of the area where one 
may expect casualties, one should also consider the 
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AND WAIT! 


The key to most civil defense prob- 
lems in radiological decontamination 
may be found in the expression: evacuate 
and wait. Whereas the military forces 
may often have to perform operational 
decontamination for tactical reasons, 
such action is not warranted for civil 
defense problems except under unusual 
circumstances. The cost of such opera- 
tions in time and manpower is too great. 











rate of fall-off with distance of the casualty-produc- 
ing phenomena. Curiously enough, the product of 
the population distribution and the casualty curves 
indicates that the largest number of heavily damaged 
casualties (those showing potential mortality) lies in 
the region about 1200 yards from the ground zero 
point. 

Approaching a bomb-burst area from the outside, 
one will find that most casualties in the 3000-4000- 
yard annulus are caused by thermal radiation, with 
little gamma and neutron irradiation effects. Con- 
tinuing on toward the center of the blast area, one 
will find the nature and causes of the casualties be- 
coming more complicated, and not to be revealed by 
gross examination. 

To the medical practitioner, the difference be- 
tween blast and thermal effects will be obvious. 
However, not so obvious will be the extent of gamma 
radiation damage. If a personnel dosimeter (device 
for measuring radiation exposure) was worn by the 
victim at the time of the catastrophe, the doctor will 
have information upon which diagnosis and prog- 
nosis can be based. 

However, if such measurements are not available, 
it will be necessary to have clinical data concerning 
radiation exposure. At the present time there are 
several investigations under way to determine 
whether or not clinical procedures can be used in 
field operations. Results so far are interesting, but 
as yet demonstrate little practicability. 

Although much experimental work has been done 
with film badges as personnel dosimeters, they are 
not very satisfactory for field use because they re- 
quire film-developing facilities, and it takes a rela- 
tively long time to get results. There are two types 
of direct-reading, pencil-type dosimeters, but these 
are expensive, and it is not logical to assume that, 
even if an entire population were equipped with such 
devices, the people would wear them regularly. If 
only a part of the total population wore dosimeters, 
it would be possible to obtain enough information 
to plot isodore contour lines. However, this pro- 
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cedure would not be satisfactory for civil defense use 
because of the time required for collecting and col- 
lating the information into usable form. 

Generally, then, public health officials will have to 
rely upon well-trained medical practitioners and 
their aides for a sensible evaluation of casualties. No 
instruments, as presently conceived, are being de- 
veloped which can serve as a “crystal ball’’ to those 
who have the responsibility for implementing effec- 
tive radiological defense measures. 


Reclamation and Restoration 


When an underwater explosion is produced so that 
radioactive spray and mist drift across a city, the 
problem for radiological defense officials becomes 
much more difficult. The widespread contamination 
of buildings, streets, and homes by the radioactive 
water, whether from fall-out, spray, or “‘base surge,” 
may lead to radiation fields of such intensity that 
personnel may not enter them without serious 
damage. Because of the costliness of widespread 
decontamination operations, it is recommended that 
time be used as the decontaminant. The bomb- 
produced radioactivity decays at such a rate that a 
short-time wait, if permissible, is more efficient than 
an elaborate decontamination operation. 

A rough rule of thumb for gauging the decrease of 
intensity with time is as follows: If one has a given 
level of radiation 1 minute after the burst, then 12 
minutes later the activity will be only 10 per cent of 
the initial level; 2 hours after the detonation, only 1 
per cent of the original radioactivity will remain; 
17 hours after the zero time, only one one-thousandth 
of the initial activity will be left; and 41/2 days 
afterward, the radiation level] will be only one ten- 
thousandth of its original value. 


Food and Water Problems 


A word might be said at this time concerning the 
reclamation of foods and the potability of water 
supplies. Fresh or unpackaged foods cannot be re- 
claimed. However, it should be possible to use foods 
which are enclosed in airtight and watertight con- 
tainers—canned goods, for example. Some caution 
should be exercised in the case of cans or packaged 
foods which were at a distance of 500 yards or less 
from the zero point of the air burst, because of the 
possibility of induced radioactivity in the food it- 
self. Generally, however, the radio-isotopes pro- 
duced under these conditions would all be short- 
lived. The problem of induced activity in such foods 
is of no concern with either the underwater or under- 
ground bursts. 

As far as contamination of water supplies is con- 
cerned, one may say that, except under most un- 
usual conditions, there is no real problem. Most 
urban water supplies are drawn from reservoirs 
located some distance from the center of the city. 
In the case of the air burst there is practically no 
contamination; hence the real problem will be the 
provision of adequate supplies of water. Disrupted 
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water mains and piping will create more problems 
concerning the potability of the water than any 
radioactive contamination. 

In the case of the underwater or underground 
burst, one may draw similar conclusions. Undersea 
bursts are of little concern since the water supplies 
of any near-by city are not drawn from the sea. 
Also, it would be almost impossible to contaminate 
any appreciable amount of water in reservoirs or 
wells (infrequently found) in such a city. In the 
case of contamination of bodies of fresh water such 
as Lake Michigan (Chicago uses Lake Michigan 
water) the answer is to process the water through 
elaborate purification plants before using it for 
drinking purposes. In the case of the underground 
burst, the problem of the leaching of contaminated 
ground by rainfall, with subsequent contamination 
of underground water supplies, is present but rela- 
tively unimportant because the porous earth is an 
excellent absorbent for fission product activity. 


Prophylactic Measures 


Unfortunately, there is at present no practical 
way of administering prophylaxis against bomb 
radiation. Although it is experimentally known 
that intravenous administration of the important 
amino acid cysteine in a properly buffered solution 
immediately before radiation exposure will have 
some protective effect, the procedure is not adapt- 
able to the handling of large groups of people. 

It is also known that animals in a state of low 
oxygen tension are less affected by radiation than 
are those in a normal atmosphere. The only con- 
ceivable recommendation that could stem from 
this knowledge (if the experiments can be shown 
valid for humans), might be to hold their breath as 
long as possible after seeing the characteristic 
brilliant flash of light of an air burst. 


Therapeutic Measures 


Therapeutic measures, an important part of radio- 
logical defense, are comprehensive in number and 
type. Perhaps this very fact indicates the magni- 
tude of thé problem involved when one must deal 
with casualties stemming from direct or indirect 
blast, thermal radiation, and neutron and gamma 
radiation. 

Because a detailed discussion of this subject is 
more appropriate for a group of physicians, we 
should like to say only that the quality of the medical 
practices following an atomic bomb explosion will be 
no better than the training given the officials who 
are charged with organizing the operating groups of 
medical practioners and their assistants and the 
training of the former. 

One subject of great importance concerns the 
operational phases, since it will be impossible for 
physicians to administer to the thousands of casual- 
ties around them without a well-organized plan. 
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One concept for atomic disaster operations en- 
visions the establishment of operational field sta- 
tions at contro] points on the major roads leading . 
into the damaged area. These control centers will be 
set up at the closest possible safe distance from the 
epicenter. The perimeter outlined by these stations 
around the disaster area might be called the “rescue 
perimeter.” Another line of defense within this area 
might be the “‘fire defense perimeter,” beyond which 
every effort is made to contain the conflagration. 
This type of control will be necessary because there 
will not be, even under ideal conditions, enough 
water available to fight all fires. 

During the first half hour, before the conflagration 
has fully developed, it will be possible to send in 
“‘guide rescue” teams to escort or carry the dazed 
or injured to the rescue perimeter control stations. 
Here the physician takes over. 

If the guide rescue team has done its job well the 
casualty will be tagged so that his location at the 
time of the blast will be known: e.g., if he is not 
burned then it means he was shielded—but how and 
how much? 

No attempt should be made to extricate persons 
by using equipment or many men within the fire de- 
fense perimeter. To do so would deny possible 
rescue to many more persons. Time and manpower 
will be at a premium. 

There must be training courses to give all persons, 
who might be called upon, sound, practical, down- 
to-earth information, enabling them to handle 
casualties with more than a smattering of ignorance 
concerning radiation damage effects. 
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DECREASE OF RADIOACTIVITY IN TIME 
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DISTRICT MEETING SCHEDULED 
FOR DETROIT, APRIL 20TH 


PHARMACISTS OF FOUR STATES URGED 
TO ATTEND IMPORTANT SESSIONS 


Following the procedure adopted several years 
ago, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
will again endeavor to bring its activities to the 
attention of pharmacists in various parts of the 
United States, especially sections of the country 
where there has been no annual convention of the 
ASSOCIATION in recent years, and where no annual 
convention is in prospect. The first of these district 
meetings for 1951 will be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
on Friday, April 20. The second meeting is planned 
for Los Angeles on Thursday and Friday, May 10 
and 11. 

In arranging for the Detroit district meeting, the 
cooperation of the Michigan Academy of Pharmacy 
and the Michigan Branch of the AMERICAN PHar- 
MACEUTICAL AssOocIATION has been enlisted and an 
unusually excellent program has been arranged. 

The district meeting of the A. Pu. A. will convene 
at the Statler Hotel in Detroit on Friday morning, 
April 20, promptly at 10:00 a.m. President Henry 
Gregg, of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION, will preside and give the opening address. 
This will be followed by an address by Dr. Robert 
P. Fischelis, secretary and general manager of the 
AssocraTION, “Pharmacy in the Nation’s Service.” 
Immediately after the completion of these addresses, 
there will be a discussion period, and all pharmacists 
in attendance at this meeting are invited to present 
their questions in writing or from the floor. The 
officers of the AssocraTIon will endeavor to answer 
the questions, and at 12:00 o’clock the meeting will 
recess for luncheon, which will be served in the 
Statler Hotel. The luncheon speaker for this occa- 
sion will be Dr. Hugh C. Muldoon, dean of the 
School of Pharmacy, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The afternoon session will be in charge of the 
Michigan Academy of Pharmacy and will consist of 
a symposium on the general subject of the heart and 
circulatory system. This meeting will be held in 
the Rackham Memorial Building, Woodward Ave- 
nue at Farnsworth. This program will be presented 
in three parts. 


1. “Present Status of the Management of Pe- 
ripheral Vascular Diseases,” by Dr. Sibley 
W. Hoobler, Assistant Professor of Internal 
Medicine, University of Michigan Medical 
School. 

2. ‘Critical Discussion of Drugs Used in Treat- 
ing Heart Conditions,” by Dr. Franklin D. 
Johnston, Professor of Internal Medicine, 
University of Michigan Medical School. 
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3. “Surgery as Related to the Circulatory Sys- 
tem,” by Dr. Prescott Jordan, Research 
Fellow in Charge of Surgical Division Re- 
search, Wayne University Medical School, 
and member of surgical staff, Detroit Re- 
ceiving Hospital. 


Promptly at 6:15 p.m., there will be a dinner 
under the auspices of the Michigan Academy of 
Pharmacy, followed by brief addresses by Mr. 
Henry H. Gregg, president of the A. Pu. A., and 
Mr. Don E. Francke, president-elect of the A. Pu. A., 
who takes office at the annual convention during the 
last week of August. The dinner will be held at the 
Rackham Memorial Building. 

The concluding program for the day will be the 
Stevens Memorial Lecture, under the auspices of the 
Michigan Academy of Pharmacy, which will be given 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Engineering Society of Detroit 
in the Rackham Memorial Building, Woodward 
Avenue at Farnsworth. This meeting will be pre- 
sided over by Dr. Esten P. Stout, president of the 
Michigan Academy of Pharmacy. There will be 
brief remarks by Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
and Dean Charles H. Stocking of the University of 
Michigan College of Pharmacy. The principal 
addresses of the evening will be by Dr. Tom D. Spies, 
head of the Department of Nutrition and Metabo- 
lism, Northwestern University Medical School; head 
of Nutrition Clinic, Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and his subject is ‘Recent Advances in 
Nutrition and Metabolism.” 

Dr. Spies has been doing concentrated study in 
the field of nutrition and metabolism for the past 
twenty years and his work is greatly responsible for 
the recent advances which have been made in the 
recognition of vitamin deficiency diseases. He was 
the first to use some of the vitamins in effective 
amounts. Dramatic results have followed the per- 
sistent administration of adequate amounts of 
specific therapeutic agents, such as vitamin C, 
vitamin By, folic acid, nicotinamide and these have 
made Dr. Spies an outstanding authority. He will 
use lantern slides to illustrate his talk. 

Members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocIATION and pharmacists generally from the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and other 
near-by sections are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting, and to come prepared with their questions 
and comment on A. Pu. A. activities which will be 
covered at the morning session. 
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Recent Progress in Medicine 


ESTROGEN CREAM 
IN ACNE VULGARIS 


Treatment in twenty-five cases of acne vulgaris 
with an estrogenic cream gave excellent results in 
fifteen, good in four, fair in three, and in the re- 
maining three cases the patients could not tolerate 
the cream because of itching, flare-ups, and cos- 
metic disagreeableness. 

The report, written by Dr. Irving Shapiro of 
Newark, New Jersey, and appearing in the February 
issue of the Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
presents evidence that this disease is primarily an 
endocrine disturbance. In brief, the evidence is as 
follows: (a) usual incidence is at puberty; (6) the 
premenstrual flare-up of the lesions occurs when the 
estrogen level is lowest; (c) acne occurs in females 
who are given androgen, with improvement after 
withdrawal of androgen and recurrence when it is 
given again; (d) acne is not found in eunuchs; 
and (e) acne occurs more commonly among males. 

Local application of estrogens was employed in 
the form of a cream containing 2.5 mg. of water- 
soluble conjugated estrogenic substances (equine), 
expressed in terms of sodium estrone sulfate per 
gram of vanishing cream base. 

The average dose was 5 mg. of the estrogenic sub- 
stances applied to the affected areas once daily or 
divided into morning and evening applications 
as an after-shave cream for the men and a powder 
base for the women. ‘Treatment was continued for 
an average of four months. Total amount of estro- 
genic substances applied ranged from 150 to 700 mg. 


SYNTHESIS OF STEROID HORMONES 


Synthesis of progesterone, testosterone, and other 
important steroid hormones from leaves of various 
common tomato plants was reported in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society by Drs. Yoshio Sato and Erich Mosettig of 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Serv- 
ice, and Dr. Alfred Katz, visiting research fellow 
from Switzerland. The authors revealed that three 
steps are needed to convert tomatidine into a preg- 
nene derivative which can be transformed into 
progesterone and testosterone. 

Tomatidine, a chemical compound derived from 
the roots and leaves of the tomato plant, was first 
isolated in 1948 by Dr. Thomas Fontaine and asso- 
ciates at the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture. 

Progesterone is widely used for various menstrual 
disturbances, to prevent spontaneous abortion, and 
in the relief of symptoms due to cervical cancer. 
Testosterone also is widely used for menstrual dis- 
turbances, as well as for eunuchoidism and for the 
relief of breast cancer. 


Progesterone and testosterone are normally pre- 
pared from three compounds: cholesterol, isolated 
from animal nerve tissue, such as the brain; stig- 
masterol, from soybean; and diosgenin, from Mexi- 
can yams. 

Synthesis from these sources, however, demands 
either more chemical steps than the conversion of 
tomatidine, or, as in the case of diosgenin, where 
synthesis is relatively simple, the souree—the Mexi- 
can yam—does not grow widely in the United 
States. Tomatidine, derived from the leaves of a 
hardy garden plant normally wasted in the commer- 
cial process of tomato canning or tomato juice manu- 
facture, promises to be the most available and least 
expensive method. 

Eventually all of the afore-mentioned com- 
pounds, including tomatidine, will most likely be 
sources for the synthesis of cortisone—depending on 
one crucial chemical reaction which has not yet been 
achieved, namely, the introduction of an oxygen 
group into Ring C. When such a synthesis is made 
from any one of the compounds, its procedure can 
be adapted to the others. 


CHLOROMYCETIN IN INFLUENZAL 
MENINGITIS 


Twelve children suffering from influenzal meningi- 
tis showed striking clinical response to treatment 
with chloromycetin. Improvement was apparent in 
36 hours and signs of meningeal irritation, such as 
stiff neck and inability to extend the legs when in a 
sitting position, had abated by the fifth day of 
treatment. No fatalities occurred. 

The heartening report, written by Drs. F. R. 
McCrumb, Jr., H. E. Hall, J. Imburg, J. Basoray 
Defillo, T. E. Woodward, and Miss Ann Meredith 
and Master Sergeant R. Helmhold, U. S. A., and 
appearing in the February 17 issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, points out that 
before the advent of the sulfonamides and the anti- 
biotics, influenzal meningitis among infants caused 
death in 95 per cent. The age of the patients in this 
series ranged from 5 months to 5 years, with an 
average of 2.4 years. Eight were 18 months or less. 

The patients received chloromycetin for an 
average of eight days by the oral and rectal routes. 
An average of 10.4 Gm. was administered during 
this time, without toxic signs. 

The authors stated that in patients aged 1 to 5 
years an initial oral dose of approximately 750 mg. of 
chloromycetin is sufficient, with subsequent doses of 
250 mg. every four hours to maintain an adequate 
concentration in the blood and spinal fluid. It was 
also stated that an intravenous form of the drug 
would be valuable in the early acute stages of the 
disease. 


David L. 


The medical profession and the general public 
have, in recent years, become “‘coagulation minded.” 
This may be attributed in part to the increasing 
number of deaths due to thrombo-embolic diseases, 
such as coronary occlusion and apoplexy due to clots 
in the cerebral vessels, and partly to the discovery 
by the author that many drugs in common use tend 
to shorten the coagulation time of blood in human 
beings and the lower animals. Such an influence on 
clotting of whole blood was observed after adminis- 
tration of digitalis tincture, digitoxin, digitonin, 
strophanthus, mercurial diuretics, penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, aureomycin, and many antiluetic drugs— 
observations of obvious practical as well as scientific 
importance. 

Many years ago I was engaged in the study of 
absorption of drugs and poisons through unusual 
channels, and for that reason became interested in 
the question of whether it was possible for poisons 
to be absorbed through the intact ear. Such a case 
is mentioned in Hamlet, Act I, scene 5, lines 59-73, 
as follows: 


Sleeping within mine orchard, 

My custom always in the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment; whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood; so did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust 
All my smooth body, 


In a previous paper, published in The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, I discussed the identity 
of the poison “hebenon” mentioned by Shakespeare. 
The usual meaning of the word “‘hebenon’”’ is taken 
to be “‘henbane”’ or “hyoscyamus.” 

I was intrigued by Shakespeare’s description, in 
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Allusions to Clotting 
and Blood Clotting Drugs 


Macht, M.D. 





Hamlet, of the action of hebenon on the blood. 
It was, therefore, decided to investigate phar- 
macologically the effect of hyoscyamus on blood 
clotting in rabbits and other animals. It was found 
that this drug does shorten clotting time of whole 
blood both after intravenous and parenteral injec- 
tions, and also when administered through the 
stomach. This investigation was then extended to 
an inquiry as to the effects on blood clotting of other 
drugs known to Shakespeare, and still later led to a 
study of a long list of galenical preparations as well 
as active principles in our present pharmacopeia, 
with surprising results. 

Of poisons mentioned by Shakespeare in his plays, 
in addition to henbane, the following are of partic- 
ular interest: opium, aconite, belladonna, mandrag- 
ora, and hemlock. Many passages are found in his 
plays which refer to these drugs. Belladonna is 
mentioned in Macbeth, Act I, scene 3: 


Were such things here as we do speak about; 
Or have we eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner; 


Mandragora is found in Henry IV, Act IV, scene 2, 
as follows: 


So early waking, what with loathsome smells, 
And shrieks like mandrakes’, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals hearing them run mad— 


Aconite is referred to in the second part of Henry 
IV, Act IV, scene 4: 


And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends; 
A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in; 

That the united vessel of their blood 
Mingled with venom of suggestion 

(As, force perforce the age will pour it in) 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum, or rash gunpowder. 


Opium appears in Othello, Act III, scene 3, as follows: 


Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Not poppy, nor mandragora. 
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Hemlock is mentioned in King Lear, Act IV, scene 4, 
as follows: 


As mad as the vex'd sea, singing aloud; 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
In our sustaining corn. 


And also in Macbeth, Act IV, scene 1, as follows: 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt, sea shark 

Root of hemlock digg’d w’ the dark. 


All these drugs were found to be surprisingly 
active as thromboplastic agents in the blood of 
rabbits, both in vitro and in vivo, as well as by injec- 
tion and by gastric administration. This finding, 
originally started through a study of Shakespeare, 
seemed to be of considerable medical interest. The 
investigation was, therefore, extended still further 
by an experimental study of a long series of galenical 
preparations as well as of pure alkaloids. The 
results of this research were described in detail] in 
The American Journal of Pharmacy, January, 1949. 

The expression “clotting” or “clot” is, of course, 
etymologically identical with the word ‘“‘clod” 
which means lump or lumping, and blood clotting is 
essentially the Jumping of fibrin and blood cells. 
Shakespeare, however, employs other terms to con- 
vey the idea of clotting. In the passage from Ham- 
let, quoted previously, the words ‘‘posset and curd”’ 
are used. Other expressions conveying the same 
idea found in Shakespeare’s plays are “heavy” or 
“thick” referring to blood, and the word, “‘congeal.”’ 

Four other references to blood clotting may be 
found in Shakespeare which are of extraordinary 
interest to the modern physiologist and pharma- 
cologist. ‘These refer to the influence of the major 
emotions on the clotting properties of blood. The 
late Professor W. B. Cannon of Harvard in his book, 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage 
published in 1934, attributed the more rapid clotting 
of the blood to an increased secretion of epinephrine 
by the suprarenal glands during rage and other 
major emotions. ° 

More recent experimental work by myself and co- 
workers indicates, however, that it is not epinephrine 
or adrenalin alone which is responsible for this 
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phenomenon, but other thromboplastic agents gener- 
ated at the height of rage or fear. A remarkable 
passage in Macbeth, Act I, scene 5, conveys this idea 
concerning the inter-relation between rage and 
anger and blood clotting, which makes the reader 
marvel at the uncanny choice of metaphors by the 
playwright, who certainly was not acquainted with 
the modern theories of blood clotting. This passage 
reads as follows: 


Come, your spirits that end on mortal thoughis, unsex 
me here; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full of direst 
cruelty! Make thick my blood 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 

The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts 

And take my milk for gall, your murdering ministers 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

Your wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell 


Another remarkable reference to clotting of the 
blood is in connection with psychic depression, and 
is found in King John, Act III, scene 3. This is of 
special interest to the present writer, who for the 
last ten years has been engaged in the study of the 
blood physiology and pharmacology of psychotic 
patients. He found invariably in manic depressive 
and melancholic states marked changes in the 
blood. This passage reads as follows: 


Or if that surly spirit, melancholy 

Had bak’d thy blood, and make it heavy, thick 
Which else runs tickling up and down the veins 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes. 


Two other references to blood clotting in the rela- 
tion to the emotions occur in Shakespeare’s plays. 
One is in the Taming of the Shrew, in the Introduc- 
tion, line 134: 


Seeing too much sadness hath congealed your blood. 


The other in All’s Well That Ends Well, Act I, scene 
3 


Does it curd thy blood to say I am thy Mother? 


Still another passage, occurring in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, is extremely interesting from the 
pharmaceutical point of view. In Act III, scene 1, 
Bottom speaks to Cobweb as follows: 


“T shall desire you of more acquaintance, good 
Master Cobweb: If I cut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you.” 


Cobwebs have been used as styptics to stanch 
blood oozing; and we find this listed even in Sir 
Lander Brunton’s Treatise on Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology, 3rd ed., 1889. 

We are not suggesting by any stretch of imagina- 
tion that Shakespeare was a prophet or could en- 
vision 20th century medical practice, but we do 
know that Shakespeare’s metaphors alluding to 
blood coagulation are, undoubtedly, apt and forcible 
similes that time has shown to be amazingly close to 
the facts. 
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To Establish Training 


The complexities of a “wizard war,” if one comes, 
make it imperative that the nation know how to de- 
fend itself and overcome attacks of an atomic, bio- 
logical, and chemical character. Effective leader- 
ship and organized civil defense training will prepare 
the country to meet these hazards. 

To this end, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is establishing a National Civil Defense Staff 
College and is supplementing the program with 
three training schools to be set up in different areas 
of the country. 

According to Millard Caldwell, Administrator of 
the FCDA, the Staff College under the Leadership 
Training Division, Dr. John R. Nichols, Director, 
will study the over-all tactics and strategy to be 
followed after an attack, and will examine the 
methods necessary to re-establish civilian morale. 
The courses are to be offered to top management 
planners and civil defense state administrators. 

The three technical schools, one of which probably 
will be attached to the Staff College in Washing- 
ton, will teach instructors who, in turn, will set up 
classes in their own communities. The schools’ pur- 
pose is to train teachers. The other two schools will 
be located to serve the Midwestern, Midsouthern, 
Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast sectors of the 
country, near to critical target regions, but not 
directly in such areas. 

The schools will teach the techniques of detection 
and defense. The main course will stress rescue 
work and defense against ““ABC” warfare. Virus and 
plant diseases, and new and untried nerve gases will 
be studied, as well as tunneling techniques to reach 
an injured person, and the methods of handling him 
until the doctor arrives. In addition, the trainees 
will learn the principles of radiological and bacterio- 
logical monitoring. 

Candidates for study at these schools will be 
recommended by the state civil defense organiza- 
tions. Many will be from city Civil defense 
organizations. The FCDA will leave the matter of 
recommendation of local personnel up to the state 
director. 


Pharmacists as Trainees 


It has been stated that the pharmacist, as the 
ally of the physician and a leader in his community, 
would be an excellent instructor-candidate. He 
should first enroll in the American Red Cross first 
aid course where, in addition to the regular tech- 
niques of first aid, he will learn how to recognize the 
symptoms of radiation sickness and how to treat in- 
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Schools 


juries due to chemical warfare, as well as blast, shock, 
and major burns. 

After this basic training he could enroll in his 
local civil defense organization, and thus get into 
the pool from which the state director will nominate 
candidates for the training schools. 

“There is a crucial need for effective leadership in 
the nation-wide civil defense program,” it was stated 
at a recent meeting of the American Council on 
Education. “Unfortunately, the ‘lights of per- 
verted science,’ to which Mr. Winston Churchill re- 
ferred in 1940, are not dimmed. They have in- 
creased in their intensity to the point where we in the 
United States face atomic, biological and chemical 
warfare directed toward civilian populations rather 
than toward armies in the field. Whether we are on 
the threshold of a new Dark Age will depend largely 
upon how we in this nation now conduct ourselves. 
We have not a moment to lose in getting ready for 
the test.” 


CD Motion Pictures Available 


The FCDA has a series of official one-reel movies 
available for purchase or rental through normal trade 
channels. These films were produced by private 
capital. 

The film, Survival Under Alomic Altack, is based on 
the official booklet mentioned above, and is now 
available; Preparing Your Home Against Atomic 
Attack will be released next month, and Fire Fighting 
for Householders is set for May. Others in the series 
will be: What You Should Know About Biological 
Warfare, What You Should Know About Poison 
Gases, Emergency Action to Save Lives, and This 
Ts Civil Defense. 


Colonel Wilson Appointed 


The FCDA has announced the appointment of 
Colonel William L. Wilson, United States Army 
Medical Corps, as assistant administrator for Health 
and Welfare in the FCDA. Since 1948, Col. Wilson 
has been special assistant to the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Army for Civil Health Affairs. 

During 1944-45, Col. Wilson served as deputy 
chief, Public Health Branch, SHAEF and prepared 
the Allied plans for civil affairs health operations in 
northwest Europe, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of comprehensive public health programs in 
France and Belgium. Both these governments 
have conferred the order of merit on Col. Wilson for 
his work in the health field. 
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By Dr. Richard A. Deno 
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Dr. Deno, who recently returned from 
an extended visit to France, finds several 
differences—and many similarities—in 
French and American Pharmacy. Part 
I of a two part article. 





























Having observed the practice of pharmacy in 
France for several months, it is evident that phar- 
macy in France has many of the problems of phar- 
macy in America. There has been no French Phar- 
maceutical Survey, so that documentation of the 
problems facing pharmacy in France is not readily 
available. Likewise, it is difficult to judge whether 
the practice of pharmacy functions at a higher level 
there than in America. Nevertheless, the impression 
remains that it does, but also that pharmacy in 
France and pharmacy in America are not so dif- 
ferent as many suppose them to be. 





French Pharmacies 





Strictly speaking, all retail pharmacies in France 
are professional establishments, since a governmental 
decree lists the classes of merchandise that can be 
stocked. Twenty-one categories are listed, and they 
include the articles commonly found in America in a 
professional or semi-professional pharmacy. 
However, certain pharmacists limit their practice 
solely to professional items. Their shops are some- 
times termed “traditional pharmacies,” and corre- 
spond to our strictly professional pharmacies. Other 
pharmacists have developed departments of pro- 
prietary medicines, special foods, perfumes, or in- 
secticides and rodenticides. These shops resemble 





the semi-professional American stores, and in France 
are commonly called “commercial pharmacies.” 

The strictly professional pharmacy is more com- 
mon in France than in America, and is frequently 
very similar to its American counterpart. Prescrip- 
tions constitute the principal source of revenue, but 
non-prescription medicinals and sick room supplié 
are sold, as well, but other side lines are usually abg 
sent. Physically, these pharmacies are genera 
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attractive and well kept, featuring, quite often, 
antique faience pharmacy jars and ancient mortars. 
Window displays usually feature sick-room aids, 
professional equipment or educational exhibits of 


such products as penicillin or insulin. Equipment 
and stocks are complete and modern. 

Visits to professional pharmacies leave the impres- 
sion that the sale of vegetable drugs is much greater 
in France than in America. Infusions are popular as 
home remedies—chamomile, mint, tilleul and others. 
It also appears that more small-scale manufacturing 
is done in French pharmacies. No accurate statistics 
are available on the average price of prescriptions, 
but it is certainly lower than in the United States. 
But then, so too are salaries, even as low as $100 a 
month for a young pharmacist. Many more women 
are found operating or working in professional phar- 
macies in France. In most other respects, there is 
little difference among professional pharmacies in 
the two countries. 

The term drugstore is never employed in France. 
There are no stores like the type of American drug- 
store which has soda fountain, luncheonette and 
manifold side lines. There are, however, many 
which stock a much greater variety of articles than 
do the strictly professional shops. These are the 
French “commercial pharmacies,” which correspond 
to our semi-professional pharmacies, and in appear- 
ance resemble those American drugstores which lack 
fountains and the side lines remote from professional 
pharmacy. 

Such stores fill many prescriptions and vend 
medicinals. In addition, they carry stocks of pro- 
prietary medicines, sick-room aids, cleaning sup- 
plies, and toiletries. The latter are sold also in spe- 
cial shops for toiletries; and beauty parlors and bar- 
ber shops carry large stocks of cosmetics, as do the 
department stores. This is, of course, true in 
America, as well. 

Candies and nuts are not sold in French pharma- 
cies, but in candy shops and sometimes in small va- 
riety stores. Cigarettes are sold only in govern- 
ment tobacco shops and licensed cafes. Newspapers, 
magazines, and books are also absent; their sale is re- 
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stricted to stationery and book stores, or to street 
ands. For certain articles, as tobaccos and liquors, 
pharmacies is prohibited by law. In other 
rench merchants appear to have greater ré- 
r spheres of influence than do their American 


#ospital Pharmacies 


In French hospitals, even the smaller ones, the 
pharmacy occupies a prominent and important 
place. This situation is not a recent development, 
but dates back to the earliest hospitals established in 
France. In many hospitals, the ancient pharmacies 
have been replaced by modern ones, with the origi- 
nal pharmacy retained in foto as a museum or re- 
tained in part as a cultural annex to the modern 
functional pharmacy. 

At Carpentras, a small city near Avignon in the 
south of France, the magnificent hospital called I’ Ho- 
tel-Dieu, founded in the middle of the eighteenth 
century and maintained since that time, has pre- 
served its original pharmacy apart from the modern 
functional one. The latter is a well-equipped and 
efficiently managed hospital pharmacy, with facili- 
ties for small-scale manufacturing. The ancient 
pharmacy has its old-time fixtures, and a rich col- 
lection of faience jars of French and Italian origin. 
It also preserves the antique mortars and hand- 
blown glassware used in former centuries. In add- 
ition to its pharmaceutical antiques, l’Hotel-Dieu at 
Carpentras has valuable art treasures in its chapel 
and museum. 

At the wine-making center of Beaune, in Bur- 
gundy, the world-famous Hotel-Dieu, a charitable 
hospital established in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, has a comparable interest. The modern 
pharmacy is apart from the original. The latter, 
like that at Carpentras, has a priceless collection of 
pharmaceutical antiquities in faience, pewter, and 
bronze. The Hotel-Dieu at Beaune also preserves a 
fine collection of tapestries, paintings, and furniture 
in its chapel and museum. The hospital, immacu- 
late throughout, is supported largely through its fi- 
nancial intérests in local vineyards. 

Variations are wide in equipment, personnel, and 
services rendered among the hospital pharmacies in 
France. However, the importance of this branch 
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of the profession is widely recognized. In cities 
having a Faculty of Pharmacy, the Dean or Profes- 
sor of Pharmacy is usually the titular head of one or 
more hospital pharmacies. 


Mutualists and Other Pharmacies 


Less common in France than the types mentioned 
are the mutualist pharmacies. ‘These are owned by 
societies comprised of the workers in a _ region. 
Members of the societies received preferential treat- 
ment at the mutualist pharmacies, and the spread of 
this cooperative form of pharmacy is not regarded 
with favor by the independent pharmacists of 
France. Pharmacists employed in these shops are 
registered with the Order of Pharmacists as ‘‘mu- 
tualists.” 

Also less common than the professional or semi- 
professional pharmacies are_ the _herboristeries. 
These are herb-stores, not licensed to fill prescrip- 
tions, but authorized to sell medicinal plants or plant 
parts, except those specified in the official lists of 
poisons and stupefacients. Proprietcrs are termed 
herborists, have had formal training in botany and 
pharmacognosy, and are licensed by law. How- 
ever, the granting of diplomas to herborists has been 
discontinued. One already in practice is allowed to 
continue throughout his lifetime but the business 
must be liquidated at his death, and licenses for new 
herboristeries are no longer granted. 


Laws and Licenses 


Since the passage of the pharmacy law of 1941, a 
pharmacist who has fulfilled all legal requirements 
and is the French equivalent of our registered phar- 
macist is not allowed to establish a pharmacy without 
first obtaining a store license from the prefect of the 
department (geographical subdivision) in which the 
pharmacy is to be established. This regulation ap- 
plies also to one who wishes to acquire ownership of 
a pharmacy already in operation. 

Store licenses are not granted, either for new stores 
or for ownership transfers, unless the number of 
pharmacies already in existence is smaller in propor- 
tion to the total population of the community than 
is the number indicated by fixed ratios established by 
law. Cities with populations greater than 30,000 
are allowed to have one pharmacy per 3000 inhabi- 
tants. Those numbering between 5000 and 30,000 
inhabitants may have one pharmacy per 2500. 
Towns smaller than these have the ratio fixed at one 
per 2000 inhabitants. Paris and some other large 
cities now have more pharmacies than permitted by 
a ratio one to 3000, because more were already in 
existence before the law became effective. It will be 
some time before a sufficient number of pharmacies 
go out of business to bring the actual ratio within the 
limits prescribed by law. In smaller communities, 
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openings for pharmacies exist, and a list of such open- 
ings is available to registered pharmacists who wish 
to go into business for themselves. 

It is difficult to learn exactly how many pharma- 
cies exist, since the store licenses are granted by the 
prefects of the ninety departments of France. Fig- 
ures are available, however, on the number of regis- 
tered pharmacists. With a population of around 
45,000,000 France has 15,160 registered pharmacists; 
a ratio of one pharmacist to each 3000 inhabitants. 
With our population of 150,000,000, we have over 
90,000 registered pharmacists; a ratio of one to ap- 
proximately 1700. 


Other Factors 


Obviously, there are many other factors in French 
pharmacy which cannot be adequately covered in 
the short space of one article. Four of these factors 
are listed in the box below. 

However, for the present at least, it is possible 
merely to sketch the broader aspects of the profes- 
sion in France, and to remark that conditions there 
are not too unlike those that are enjoyed here. It is 
probably a commentary on the international role of 
pharmacy, when we find so many similarities be- 
tween the two nations. 





French and American 
Pharmacy 


French salaries are lower, but 
monetary success is not val- 
ued as highly as here. 


More women practice phar- 
macy in France, in stores 
as well as hospitals. 





Candy, magazines, ciga- 
rettes, and other similar 
items often found in Amer- 
ican are not sold in French 
Pharmacies. 


Location of Pharmacies is de- 
pendent on population and 
need. If statistically a store 
is not needed, it cannot be 
opened. 


BUT— 


There are too many specialties. 


There are too many duplica- 
tions. 


There are too few detail men. 


There are too many records 
and laws. 
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AUREOMYCIN was found ineffective in curing 
the common cold. Colonel Robert J. Hoagland, 
M. C., used the antibiotic and a placebo in a con- 
trolled study at West Point and found no difference 
in results obtained. 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE of FOODS can be 
increased from one-tenth to one-third when supple- 
mented with one of the antibiotics. Dr. C. G. 
King, Scientific Director of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, New York City, can’t explain it, but animals 
fed on an antibiotic-supplemented diet showed 
weight increases of from 10 to 30 per cent. 


ATOMIC “DOG TAGS” have been developed 
by the Army Signai Corps, to be worn by soldiers 
and civilians. The tag contains a self-developing 
film which discolors when exposed to radiation. 
The degree of discoloration measures the degree of 
exposure of radioactive waves produced by atomic 
explosion. 


CORTISONE and ACTH may produce athero- 
sclerosis. Drs. David Adlersberg, Louis Schaefer, 
and Stanley R. Drachman of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, found that 77 per cent of patients 
receiving the drugs over long periods developed an 
excess of cholesterol in the blood, a factor believed 
linked to atherosclerosis. 


HEPARIN, DICUMAROL, and TROMEXAN 
are being used successfully to combat and prevent 
blood clots. Dr. Irving S. Wright, of Cornell 
University Medical College, cited a study of 1034 
cases of coronary thrombosis with myocardial 
infarction made for the American Heart Association, 
in which it was demonstrated that use of the anti- 
clotting drugs reduced the mortality rate by one- 
third and the rate of thrombo-embolic complications 
by three-fourths. 


HEPARIN also gives excellent results in treatment 
of frostbite, Dr. Harris B. Shumacker of Indiana 
University Medical Center, Indianapolis, found, by 
its anti-blood clotting action. 


DENERVATION of the PELVIC COLON is the 
term for a new operation for ulcerative colitis. 
The new operation, reported by Drs. Benjamin G. 
P. Shapiroff and J. W. Hinton of New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, was performed on five 
patients, with marked improyement in symptoms 
and physical conditions, 
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BUTACAINE SULFATE was found to prevent 
ventricular fibrillation during cardiac operations in 
experiments carried out by Drs. Alexander H. 
Bill, Jr., and Jacob C. Wagner, University of 
Washington School of Medicine, Seattle. A 1 
per cent solution of the drug was injected into the 
pericardium in fifty cases; fibrillation occurred in 
only two. 


CRYSTALLINE TRIPSIN (Tryptar) is used in 
a new treatment for tuberculous empyema by Drs. 
H. G. Reiser and L. C. Roettig of Ohio State 
University’s Department of Research Surgery, 
Columbus. A solution of trypsin was used in daily 
irrigations of the chest for seven to ten days, the 
enzyme liquefying the pus and debris and per- 
mitting aspiration. In three cases surgery was not 
in the remaining cases less radical 
surgery than previously performed was carried out. 


necessary ; 


TERRAMYCIN, specially prepared as an ophthal- 
mic liquid, was used in treatment of 123 cases of 
various eye infections by Dr. Arno E. Town of 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
antibiotic proved effective in all but twelve cases; 
it was particularly useful in deep-seated infections 
and in areas difficult to reach. 

Terramycin also shows promise when used in 
peritonitis and other abdominal infections. The 
antibiotic, first tested against more than 300 strains 
of microorganisms isolated from surgical wounds, 
gave “promising results’’ in several cases, according 
to Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Pulaski, Colonel Joseph 
R. Schaeffer, Captain Curtis Artz, and Major 
Hinton F. Baker, Brooke General Hospital, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 


PPLO (pleuro-pneumonia like organisms) may be 
responsible for some of the “mystery” illnesses. 
Once believed confined to cattle, Drs. Harry E. 
Morton and Paul R. Leberman and Mr. Paul F. 
Smith of the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine, reported finding the organisms in the 
genito-urinary tract, saliva, throat cultures, and 
stools of humans. 


SODIUM FLUOSILICATE may be substituted 
for sodium fluoride in fluoridination of water. Dr, 


F. J. McClure, U. S. P. H. S. dental researcher, 
found sodium fluosilicate to be as effective in pre- 
venting tooth decay as sodium fluoride, two-thirds 
cheaper, and to contain more fluorine. 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS START 
CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


New York and Maryland Inaugurate Training and 
Information Plans to Supplement Federal Activity 


Recognizing the dangers of possible military at- 
tack, two State Pharmaceutical Associations have 
set Civilian Defense programs into motion which 
should minimize the results of such attacks in their 
localities. Plans of action prepared by the Civil 
Defense committees of both New York and Mary- 
land have already been put into work, and have re- 
ceived the commendation of the public and civic 
officials. Dr. Leonard J. Piccoli, professor of Public 
Health at Fordham University College of Phar- 
macy, and Samuel I. Reichlin, a retail pharmacist 
in Maryland, head the committees in their respective 
states. 


New York Trains Pharmacists 


New York pharmacists, recognizing that their 
region might well become the No. 1 target area 
of any attack, have established a Civil Defense 
Training Committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Piccoli, who is assisted by the Deans of the six 
schools of Pharmacy within the state. To guide 
their planning, as well as to establish a program 
that could be followed by all local groups, the com- 
mittee prepared a “General Program,” as a plat- 
form for further action. 

The program is divided into two parts, the first 
referring to the role of the pharmacist, and the 
second to the part which the schools must play in 
the over-all educational campaign. 

Generally speaking, pharmacists are to handle 
supply responsibilities, either in their own stores or 
in specially stocked depots. In any event, all phar- 
macies are to be considered as secondary medical 





supply depots in the event of an attack. Pharma- 
cists not engaged in operation of a pharmacy are to 
make themselves available either to first aid sta- 
tions or hospitals. The program also suggests that 
in areas where medical personnel is limited, the phar- 
macists should be trained to assist in first aid work, 
do minor surgery and suturing, or to supervise the 
work of others in these various activities. 

The role of the colleges is largely in training First 
Aid Instructors, through the cooperation of the 
local Red Cross Chapter. In addition to basic Red 
Cross instruction, special short courses on atomic 
warfare and its effect will be added to these study 
programs. These college-trained instructors will, 
upon completion of their course, be assigned to local 
pharmaceutical associations throughout the state to 
give special courses to other pharmacists. By so 
doing, practically every pharmacist will receive a 
refresher course in First Aid within a short period. 


Maryland Helps Public 


The Maryland plan was immediately put into ac- 
tion after it was presented to the association’s exec- 
utives. First step in the plan called for getting edu- 
cational information, in brief form, into the hands 
of the public in the state. Toward this end, small 
folders were printed and distributed free to the 
public through pharmacies in Baltimore. Similar 
cards will be made available to all stores in the state. 
Zach pharmacy owner purchased these cards and 


(Continued on Page 184) 


Above: Police Commissioner Thomas Murphy of New York swears in Fordham students as Civil 
Defense Aids. Opposite page: Maryland pharmacists reprinted these facts from U. S. booklet, 
‘Survival Under Atomic Attack”’ on cards and distributed them to 500,000 people. 
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SIX SURVIVAL SECRETS FOR ATOMIC ATTACKS 





Approved by The Maryland Civil Defense Director 


ALWAYS PUT FIRST THINGS FIRST AND NEVER LOSE YOUR HEAD AND 


TRY TO GET SHIELDED 


If you have time, get down in a basement or 
subway. Should you unexpectedly be caught 
out-of-doors, seek shelter alongside a building, 
or jump in any handy ditch or gutter. 


DROP FLAT ON GROUND OR FLOOR 


To keep from being tossed about and to lessen 
the chances of being struck by falling and 
flying objects, flatten out at the base of a 
wall, or at the bottom of a bank. 


BURY YOUR FACE IN YOUR ARMS 


When you drop flat, hide your eyes in the crook 
of your elbow. That will protect your face 
from flash burns, prevent temporary blindness 
and keep flying objects out of your eyes. 





4. DON’T RUSH OUTSIDE RIGHT AFTER A BOMBING 


After an air burst, wait a few minutes then go 
help to fight fires. After other kinds of bursts 
wait at least 1 hour to give lingering radia- 
tion some chance to die down. 


5. DON'T TAKE CHANCES WITH FOOD OR WATER 
IN OPEN CONTAINERS 


To prevent radioactive poisoning or disease, 
select your food and water with care. When 
there is reason to believe they may be con- 
taminated, stick to canned and bottled things 
if possible. 


6. DON'T START RUMORS 


In the confusion that follows a bombing, a 
single rumor might touch off a panic that 
could cost your life. 


This card is made available as a Public Service by your Pharmacist 
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FIVE KEYS TO 


HOUSEHOLD SAFETY 


STRIVE FOR “FIREPROOF HOUSEKEEPING” 


Don't let trash pile up, and keep waste paper in 
covered containers. When an alert sounds, do 
all you can to eliminate sparks by shutting off 
the oil burner and covering all open flames. 


KNOW YOUR OWN HOME 


Know which is the safest part of your cellar, 
learn how to turn off your oil burner and what 
to do about utilities. 


HAVE EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES HANDY 


Always have a good flashlight, a radio, first- 
aid equipment and a supply of canned goods in 
the house. 


CLOSE ALL WINDOWS AND DOORS AND 
DRAW THE BLINDS 


If you have time when an alert sounds, close 
the house up tight in order to keep out fire 
sparks and radioactive dugts and to lessen the 
chances of being cut by flying glass. Keep the 
house closed until all danger is past. 


USE THE TELEPHONE ONLY FOR TRUE 
EMERGENCIES 


Do not use the phone unless absolutely neces- 
sary. Leave the lines open for real emergency 
traffic. 





KILL THE MYTHS 


ATOMIC WEAPONS WILL NOT DESTROY THE EARTH 


Atomic bombs hold more death and destruc- 
tion than man ever before has wrapped up in a 
single package, but their over-all power still 
has very yw ihe limits. Not even hydrogen 
bombs will blow the earth apart or kill us all 
by radioactivity. 


DOUBLING BOMB]POWER DOES NOT DOUBLE 
DESTRUCTION 


Modern A-bombs can cause heavy damage 2 
miles away, but doubling their power would 
extend’ that range only to 2!/_ miles. To 
stretch the damage range from 2 to 4 miles 
would require a weapon more than 8 times 
the rated power of present models. 


RADIOACTIVITY IS NOT THE BOMB’S 
GREATEST THREAT 


In most atom raids, blast and heat are by far 
the greatest dangers that people must face. 
Radioactivity alone would account for only a 
small percentage of all human deaths and 
injuries, except in underground or underwater 
explosions. 


RADIATION SICKNESS IS NOT ALWAYS FATAL 


In small amounts, radioactivity seldom is 

harmful. Even when serious radiation sick- 

ness follows a heavy dosage, there is still a 
chance for recovery. 








MEASURING OINTMENT FIRMNESS 


ONSISTENCY or firm- 

ness is of interest in 
many pharmaceutical and cosmetic prepa- 
rations. Therefore, methods of determining 
this property are important. The degree of 
firmness indicates to some extent the ease 
with which an ointment or cream can be 
spread, and it is important to know that 
batches made at different times have the 
same spreadability. 

This paper presents an easily constructed 
device for measuring the consistency of 
semisolid pharmaceutical and cosmetic prod- 
ucts. Results obtained are recorded numeri- 
cally and are duplicable. 


The Lattice Consistency Apparatus 


The lattice consistency apparatus consists 
of two parallel pieces of wood | inch high, 
'/, inch wide, and 18 inches long, which have 
semicircular grooves spaced at intervals 
along their length. (These grooves are 
easily made by clamping the two pieces of 
wood together to form one piece 2 x !/, x 18 
inches and drilling '/s-inch holes at the 
designated intervals down the center.) The 
distance from the center of groove 0 to the 


By Walter G. Fredell* 


Method 


The product, in a collapsible tube fitted 
with a cap in which a '/s-inch hole has been 
drilled, is extruded in a ribbon across the 
lattice from 0 to 15. (For some products, 
it is convenient to have a smaller hole in the 
cap.) Three ribbons are extruded and the 
reading of the consistency is based on at 
least two of the ribbons breaking between 
the same applicator sticks. The number of 
the last stick which supports at least two 
ribbons of the product is the numerical con- 
sistency reading. Readings are made one 
minute and five minutes after extrusion of 
the product across the lattice. 

Readings at these time intervals are made 
because slight differences in consistency are 
indicated when comparing products. To 
illustrate: if readings such as those in 
Table I were obtained on three experimental 
emulsion type ointments, the readings would 
indicate that product A is firmer than prod- 
uct C, and that C is firmer than B. 


Table I—Consistency Readings 











center of groove | is '/s inch, from 1 to 2 is sivas = oe 
2/, inch, from 2 to 3 is */s inch, increasing A 7 7 
Aah Fn B 6 6 
/s inch for each succeeding interval up to 15. Cc ~ 6 

BS Giteemanioc nce eee enn 
six inches apart, and applicator sticks are 
laid across them in the grooves to form a 
lattice. Numerical recording of consistency 

Figure 1 

a: .3- 4 5 6 T<sienveense Sm 14 15 
is taken from the numbers 1 to 15 which Discussion 


represent increased distances of !/s inch for 
each succeeding number. The scale of inter- 
vals but not the exact measure, is illustrated 
in Figure I, 

* Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Presented to the Section on Practical Pharmacy, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1950 meeting, Atlantic City, 
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With most formulations on which lattice 
readings can be obtained, the readings show 
a direct relationship to the consistency of 
the product. As with other consistency 
measuring devices, there are instances when 
the results seem anomalous. 
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SUN SCREENING CREAM 


It will be appreciated if you will send me a formula 
for a sun screening cream or lotion.—R. D. S., N. Y. 


The Ninth Edition of the National Formulary, 
page 529, includes a formula for a sun cream which 
is effective in preventing sunburn. 

Drug and Cosmetic Industry, December, 1949, 
page 703, gives the following two formulas for lo- 
tions that may be used to prevent sunburn. 


MenCH YT SANECVIALC. «6. oie cs cc oarc ects 11.5% 
RRORYREN ES SSS tere oa cO8 a De ogee a 10.0% 
Glycerine...... ..5.0% 
ETE SRE | retin sat tees 73.25% 
CRREMG art etics., «toast eens OR 


Dissolve the menthy! salicylate in alcohol, add 
perfume, glycerine and water, and filter. 
A thicker lotion can be prepared from: 


Onn Dinuates..... G5 sc bo oh le co 3.50% 
MR CINISE ocorccsr es SS jee caer ene 4's ara es ene 
Gum tragacanth powder.............. 1.50% 
PPMPRIRIEER Ot 2 arcsec Aes do oo 5 arte 8c 16.50% 
MUNNIC CONE o. so gk oct edie tine Cae 0.75% 
LOS lt Rm ge a JP aie 72.25% 
LCT Sanpete Aieremmemnnne | 250, 


Mix the gum tragacanth powder with one half of 
the alcohol and add it to one half of the water. Dis- 
solve the quinine bisulfate in the remainder of the 
alcoho] and add the perfume. Dissolve the citric 
acid in the remainder of the water. Add the glyc- 
erine to the citric acid solution, then all the quinine 
solution, and finally the mucilage. Mix well. 


PROPYLENEGLYCOL MONOLAURATE 
AND PELARGONIC ACID 


We would be interested in receiving a source of 
supply of the following chemicals: Propyleneglycol 
monolaurate and pelargonic acid.—H. T. B., Texas 


Propyleneglycol monolaurate is available from 
Glyco Products, Inc., 230 King Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and from Nopco Chemical Company, Logan 


March, 1951 


Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association are invited to 
submit their professional problems to the Journal, 2215 Constitution Ave., 
> N. W., Washington 7, D. C., giving all pertinent details. Advisory service 

is provided by the A. Ph. A. library and technical staff and the Journal 


panel of technical consultants. 


and Davis Streets, Harrison, N. J. [We feel sure 
there are other manufacturers of this product also. | 

Pelargonic acid is available from the Mathieson 
Company, Inc., East Rutherford, N. J., and from 
Emery Institute, Inc., 4206 Carew Tower, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. We believe that this is also available 
from Distillation Products Industries, Eastman 
Organic Chemicals Department, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


PRESCRIPTION INCOMPATIBILITY 


Is it possible to compound the following prescription 
without precipitation? —L. W., N. Y. 


Thiamine hydrochloride.................10 gr. 
Belladonna fluidextract............. 15 minims 
Diluted hydrochloric acid..............6 drams 
Caroid essence q.s.ad............ 4 fluidounces 


The addition of diluted hydrochloric acid to the 
essence of caroid is responsible for the precipitation 
that occurs. Not only does the hydrochloric acid 
cause precipitation but it also makes the pH so low 
as to cause decomposition of the papain contained in 
the essence of caroid and to hasten the decomposi- 
tion of the thiamine. 

If the prescription is compounded by leaving out 
the hydrochloric acid, the pH is about 4.5, which is 
suitable for stability of both the thiamine and the 
papain. Therefore, we recommend that you sug- 
gest to the physician that the hydrochloric acid be 
deleted from the prescription and administered 
separately. 


NEMBUTAL ELIXIR 
INCOMPATIBILITIES 


We have been advised by Abbott Laboratories 
that the following drugs have been found to be in- 
compatible with the company’s new Nembutal 
Elixir: Potassium Bromide, Potassium Iodide, 
methanamine. All of these drugs were originally 
listed in the literature as being compatible. Phar- 
macists should change their copies of this literature 
accordingly. 


(Continued on Page 184) 











FROM THE SECRETARY’S DIARY 
FOR FEBRUARY 


| Ab Back in Washington after a hectic trip to 
Philadelphia yesterday, which started 
with forty minutes of intensive editorial 
work on the train between Washington and Balti- 
more, with faithful editorial assistant, Joanne Hobbs 
aiding and taking the work back to Washington. 
And now losing an hour by compulsory change of 
trains at Baltimore because of the pranks of “‘sick”’ 
railroad workers engaged in an unauthorized strike. 
So reached the annual Social Hygiene Day luncheon 
at the Ben Franklin Hotel in time to be introduced 
but not in time to be fed. But the conversation 
with Dr. Louis Laplace, Philadelphia County 
Medical Society president, at the head table was 
well worth the inconvenience, for he had much to 
say about Philadelphia pharmacists. Also a brief 
visit with Temple University’s Pharmacy Dean 
Sprowls and then to meet Bernard Zerbe who came 
from New York to discuss joining A. Pu. A. edi- 
torial staff. 


an Today came the committee on the Hos- 
pital Pharmacy Institute program, ia- 
cluding Leonard Goudy of the American 
Hospital Association, I. T. Reamer, Don Francke, 
A. P. Lauve, Valerie Armbruster and Gloria Nie- 
meyer of the A.S.H.P. A fine program for the 
1951 Institute to be held at New Orleans June 11-15 
was arranged. 


th This day attending a conference called by 
9 Congressman Durham in his office to 

discuss proposed changes in the Durham- 
Humphrey Bill of the 8lst Congress. And there 
came James Hoge, Leslie Harrop and Charles 
Wesley Dunn to speak for the manufacturers, 
George Frates and Herman Waller to speak for the 
N. A. R. D. and Hugo Schaefer and the writer to 
represent A. Pao. A. There was general agreement 
that the original legislation requires changing, and 
Mr. Durham asked each group to submit their 
suggestions as soon as possible. 


Art Lecturing this morning to the pharmacy 
| students of George Washington Univer- 

sity on the organizational structure of 
American pharmacy and in the afternoon to the 
Senate Committee on,Labor to hear the report of 
Dr. Dean Clark and his associates on existing 
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medical care plans. Later to chat with Congress- 
man Durham on military and atomic energy proj- 
ects. Yesterday at lunch with Paul Briggs review- 
ing navy pharmacy activities and later a conference 
with A. S. H. A. Washington office representative, 
Eleanor Shenehon. 


div Off on the 8:00 a.m. train for New York 
90 to confer at luncheon with Dallas John- 

son, Dr. Tom Rowe, Dr. Deforest and 
Mr. Rhoades of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation at the Chemists’ Club about the con- 
tinuing program of health education so eagerly 
sought by many pharmacists. Later a conference 
with Drs. Schaefer and Swain on A. Pu. A. finances. 


headquarters with Tom Rowe, Bert Mull, 

Walter Chase, Jean Henderson and Frank 
Delgado of the Committee on Public Relations and 
staff members Zerbe and Crowl, by planning for 
1951 and 1952 National Pharmacy Week. This 
fine committee gives unstintingly of its time and 
talents to make a go of our health and public rela- 
tions program and it has been very successful. It 
was decided to set the last full week of October 
each year for the observance of National Pharmacy 
Week in the future. 


Ond Celebrating Washington’s Birthday at 


Committee on Medical Manpower headed 

by Dr. Howard Rusk, associate editor of 
the New York Times. This group advises the 
President, Selective Service and the National 
Security Resources Board on medical and allied 
manpower problems. The barrage of questions 
gave evidence of their keen interest in the problems 
of pharmacy manpower. 


oor The daily routine broken by a pleasant 


ara Today a long session with the Advisory 


luncheon discussion at which Dr. Samuel 

Goldstein, formerly of the Maryland State 
Board of Health, was welcomed to the staff as chief 
chemist and acting director of the A. Pu. A. labora- 
tory, and Dr. Albert Mattocks, whom he succeeds, 
was extended best wishes as he leaves to cast his 
lot with industry. 


To New York on the early morning train 
y and arriving at the Brooklyn College of 

Pharmacy just in time to address the 
student body on “Opportunities in Pharmacy,” 
under the auspices of the A. Pa. A. Student Branch, 
with Faculty Adviser Prof. Fonda doing the honors. 
Next, to St. John’s University to address the student 
body on the same subject and to meet Father 
Flynn, president of the university, who also spoke 
briefly to the assembled classes. Dean Dandreau 
was most gracious as always. Later to St. Mary's 
Hospital to confer with Sister Etheldreda, chairman 
of the A. S. H. P. Committee on Minimum Stand- 
ards for Hospital Pharmacies and Pharmacy 
Internships. Here one enjoys perfect hospitality 
and sees a splendidly equipped and well-kept 
pharmacy conducted by an excellent pharmacist. 
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PracricAL PHARMACY EDITION 


“..the only drug we have seen 
that allays anxiety without 
clouding consciousness” 


J.A.M.A. 140:672 (June 25) 1949 





Tolserol (Squibb Mephenesin) 
@ to alleviate pronounced anxiety and tension 


e as an adjunct in the treatment of chronic alcoholics 


DOSAGE 

In anxiety tension states: 

As little as 0.5 Gm., given orally every few hours, has pro- 
duced a good response. However, for optimum effect, 0.75 


Gm. or more is given several times a day. 


As an adjunct in the treatment 

of chronic alcoholics: 

As much as 3 Gm. orally every four hours has been found 

useful in the acute stage. This dosage is reduced when the 

patient becomes more manageable. (If Tolserol is given too 

soon after the patient drank alcohol, the toxic effect of the 

alcohol may be potentiated. For this reason, Tolserol should 

not be administered until six hours have elapsed since the Y 
patient drank alcohol.) 


Tablets, 0.5 Gm., 0.25 Gm.; Capsules, 0.25 Gm.; 
Elixir, 0.1 Gm, per cc.; Solution, 2%, (intravenous). 


Tolserol sets resem 


SQUIBB ws rirra AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1868 


“TOLSEROL'! IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF E.R. SQUIBB & SONS 





Bentonite Tar 





Ointments 


Formula and Preparation 


By DONALD M. SKAUEN* 


OAL tar preparations have been used exten- 

sively in relief of various skin disorders for 
many years. Crude coal tar, coal tar solutions, and 
coal tar distillates have all found favor in certain 
areas for numerous dermatologic conditions. 

Combes (1), in advancing 2 low-temperature re- 
tort crude coal tar formula, makes the following 
statement: ‘Crude coal tar is probably the most 
useful of all topical remedies but, at the same time, 
one of the most disagreeable, both from the esthetic 
and cosmetic standpoint.” This statement sum- 
marizes the experience of many individuals with 
respect to crude coal tar and its preparations. 

Lewis Webb Hill, M.D., Chief of the Allergy 
Division, The Children’s Medical Center, Boston, 
Mass., had used crude coal tar and solutions of 
crude coal tar for many years and desired ointments 
containing these ingredients which would satisfy 
cosmetic appeal and also have therapeutic value. 
The formulas described in this paper were developed 
at Dr. Hill's request. 


Experimental 


The initial request was for an ointment containing 
about 16 per cent crude coal tar solution and 50 per 
cent zinc oxide paste. 

In order to incorporate such a high percentage of 
liquid, it was necessary to find an agent to thicken, 
adsorb, or suspend the crude coal tar solution. 

Various concentrations of bentonite pastes were 
prepared and a satisfactory product was finally de- 
veloped with the following formula: 


Bentonite Tar Ointment No. 1 


[oatAaF BONSUGR c 5 /55.65 556 ksd se sseceesios 16 cc. 
RIORRILE A fee ys nn dine hae 8 Gm. 
Disiled ater 36.5. 5.54.5. 50 18 ce. 
NARISAUNG IC BIN sos os ao) 655 dis oe een 8 Gm. 
Zinc oxide paste N. F................. 50 Gm. 


Mix the coal tar solution with the water, add 
the bentonite, and stir until thick. Transfer to an 


* Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, University of Connecticut, 
College of Pharmacy, New Haven, Conn. 
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ointment slab and levigate to a smooth paste. 
Incorporate the vanishing cream and the zinc 
oxide paste by levigation. Store in nonmetallic, 
well-closed containers. 


The coal tar solution was made from Good’s 
Crude Coal Tar.'!' In the manufacture of the solu- 
tion, 75 per cent alcohol was employed in preference 
to the 95 per cent alcohol as directed in the National 
Formulary. The resulting product is less irritating, 
more easily suspended in aqueous liquids and, with 
therapeutic efficiency, equal to the National For- 
mulary product. 

The bentonite used makes a paste free from grit 
and irritating particles.? 

The vanishing cream was developed by DiCicco 
(2) and was most satisfactory. The formula is as 
follows: 


Vanishing Cream 


White petrolatum...................225 Gm. 
GREER oe Oc he Rarer soo a 100 Gm. 
Liquid petrolatum, light.............412 ce. 
DMBIVCOMStHAPAUO cos oa. piccdc ee oo 325 Gm. 
GN COBURG is cs ee eee fore nee 75 ce. 
Distilled water (preserved with Buto- 

snes oo ner oe eee 1400 ce. 


Bentonite Tar Ointment No. 1 has been used 
clinically for more than eight years with favorable 
results in certain skin conditions. 

In addition to Bentonite Tar Ointment No. 1, 
three other Bentonite Tar Ointments were developed 
to assist the Allergy Department in its work. The 
base for Bentonite Tar Ointment No. 1 proved to be 
so satisfactory that it was used for the other three 
ointments. The changes, which consist of sub- 
stituting various strengths of crude coal tar for coal 
tar solution, are given in Table 1. 


(Continued on page 176) 





™ 1 James Good Co., 2107 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia 25, 
a. 
2 B. C. Volclay, American Colloid Co., 363 W. Superior St., 


Chicago 10, II. 
3 Butoben, Merck and Co., Rahway, N. J. 
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BENTONITE * #**¢¢¢¢¢e¢¢° from page 174 








TABLE I 
—————Ointments——_——— 
Ingredients No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Coal Tar 
Solution 16 ce. 
Crude Coal 
Tar Ne 2\Gm: 556m: 10:Gm. 
Bentonite 8Gm. 8Gm. 8Gm. _ 8 Gm. 
Distilled 
Water 18 ce. 32 cc. 29 ce. 24 cc. 
Vanishing 
Cream 8Gm. 8Gm. 8Gm. 8Gmn. 
Zinc Oxide 
Paste 50 Gm. 50Gm. 50Gm. 50 Gm. 





To manufacture ointments 2, 3, and 4, a paste is 
first made with the bentonite and water. This is 
then transferred to an ointment slab and levigated to 
a smooth paste. The crude coal tar is then in- 
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corporated followed by the vanishing cream and the 
zinc oxide paste. Store in nonmetallic, well-closed 
containers. 

Bentonite Tar Ointments Nos. 2, 3, and 4 have 
been used clinically for more than six years with 
considerable success. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. A series of coal tar bentonite ointments has 
been prepared. 

2. Methods of manufacture have been de- 
veloped, improved, and reported. 

3. Bentonite pastes are satisfactory agents for 
incorporation of crude coal tar and coal tar solutions. 

4. Clinical trials of a series of four ointments for 
periods ranging up to eight years indicate effective- 
ness in treating certain allergic skin conditions. 

REFERENCES 
(1) Combes, F, C., Arch. Dermatol. and Syphilol., 56: 583 


(1947). ie 
(2) DiCicco, G., Personal communication to the author. 





PHARMACISTS IN JAPAN 


One of the recommendations of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL AssocIATION’s Mission to Japan 
in 1949, dealt with the functional separation of 
medicine and pharmacy. It was pointed out that 
physicians should diagnose and prescribe and that 
pharmacists should compound and dispense drugs 
and medicine. In commenting on the Mission’s 
work, Dr. Tatsuo Kariyone, president of the Japa- 
nese Pharmaceutical Association, said that this 
recommendation was probably the most important 
one made by the Mission. 

In a recent communication, Japanese pharmacist 
Masumai Arai reports that the separation has not 
yet been effected. He points out, however, that 
General Sams, chief of the Public Health and Wel- 
fare Section of SCAP, is taking steps to bring about 
the separation of functions. 

In tracing the social position of pharmacists in his 
country, Mr. Arai states that with the advent of 
Western civilization in Japan, pharmacy was legally 
separated from medical practice. However, the 
number of pharmacists was so small that physicians 
soon lapsed into the old custom of dispensing. 
Numerous attempts have been made in the National 
Diet to separate dispensing from medical practice, 
but proposed legislation on the subject has always 
been voted down. 

Mr. Arai also indicates that pharmacists occupy a 
lower position in the social scale than do physicians. 
“People respect a doctor by calling him with the 
honorary appellation of Sensai (superior), but they do 
not call a pharmacist so.” 

Mr. Arai, who is a graduate of the Kumamoto 
Pharmaceutical College, reports that few pharmacy 
university graduates can find an adequate living out- 
side of the pharmaceutical and chemical industries. 
Mr. Arai, now working as a translator, was previ- 
ously engaged in research in cellulose chemistry. 
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AUGUSTUS C. TAYLOR 


Dr. Augustus C. Taylor, 
dean of pharmacists of 
Washington, D. C., and 
former honorary president 
of the American Puar- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
died January 12 in Wash- 
ington. He was 83 years 
old. 

A life member of the 
A. Pu. A., Dr. Taylor had 
been active in many phases 
of pharmacy. He was one of the original delegates 
to the National Drug Trade Conference and had 
served as vice-chairman of that group for several 
years. He helped draft the Pure Food and Drug 
and the Harrison Anti-Narcotic Acts, aiid had 
assisted in writing the pharmaceutical law of the 
District of Columbia. Prior to his resignation in 
1949, he had served as a member of the District’s 
Board of Pharmacy for 45 years. In recognition 
of that service, Washington pharmacists presented 
him with an Award of Merit when he resigned, due 
to advancing years, in August, 1949. 

In addition to being president and charter member 
of the District of Columbia Board of Pharmacy, 
Dr. Taylor had also been active in many other local 
and national pharmaceutical groups. For many 
years he served as president, and later secretary, 
of the District’s Veteran’s Druggist Association, 
one of the more active groups of this kind in the 
country. <A testimonial dinner was held in his 
honor in January, 1948, shortly after he resigned 
the post of secretary. 

A native of Detroit, he came to Washington in 
1878. Since retiring from active store management 
in 1925, he had served as a consultant to the Peoples 
Drug Company. 
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| well tolerated locally, a diuretic of choice 













Practica, PHarmacy Epirion 





are good customers 





outtine cardiacs on their feet 


MERCUMYDRIN 


sodium 


for years a leader in the injectable field 


ab ‘or Keeping cardiacs on their feet 
} 


“MERCUHYDRIN 


with ascorbic acid 
fast growing, widely prescribed oral mercurial diuretic 


the simplest method of outpatient maintenance 


Packaging: mercunyoRIN sodium (brand 
of meralluride) 1 cc. and 2 cc. ampuls; 

Tablets MERCUHYDRIN (brand of meralluride) with 
Ascorbic Acid, bottles of 100 tablets. 







aboratortées INC., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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ANTIBIOTICS AID BRUCELLOSIS 


2xcellent results were obtained in thirty-nine cases 
of acute brucellosis in which either terramycin hy- 
drochloride, chloromycetin, or aureomycin was 
used. The clinical trials, carried out in Cairo, 

igypt, by Drs. John H. Killough, Gordon B. Magill, 

and Richard C. Smith of the U. S. Naval Medical 
Research Unit in cooperation with the Egyptian 
Ministry of Health, are reported in the February 
24th issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

In all cases, there was a rapid reduction in fever, 
usually disappearing within three to five days after 
initiation of therapy. Alleviation of other symptoms 
was slightly less rapid. Relapses were common, 
occurring in twenty-seven cases, but re-treatment 
with the antibiotics brought about cures. The 
average number of days treatment was approxi- 
mately 13 days. 

Terramycin produced excellent results in sixteen 
cases, and indications are that this drug ranks equally 
well with chloromycetin and aureomycin. ‘Terra- 
mycin appeared to shorten the period of fever more 
than the other two drugs. 

Aureomycin, used in eleven cases, was the most 
toxic of the three, causing frequent gastric dis- 
turbances. For this reason, terramycin and chloro- 
mycetin proved to be more acceptable from the 
patient’s viewpoint. 


SALARY LEVELS FOR SCIENTISTS 


Government and private industry lead the field 
in top salary levels for scientists, according to recent 
findings made by the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Department of Defense. 

Earnings are highest in private industry for the 
entire group of scientists in every scientific field, 
and in every region of the country. Salary levels in 
colleges and universities are considerably lower. 

One of the main purposes of the survey was to 
provide a roster of outstanding individuals in every 
phase of natural science. About two-thirds of the 
nation’s Ph.D.’s in the natural sciences were covered 
by the study. The small proportion of the scientists 
in the survey who did not have doctorates usually 
held either master’s or M.D. degrees. 

For P» D.’s in all specialties taken together, the 
media in private industry was $7070 a year, in 
ge. ‘rmment $6280. and in education $4860. The 
engineers had the highest median salary and the 
biologists the lowest in every type of employment. 
In addition, biologists working for business firms 
tended to earn more than the engineers on the 
college campus. 

Supplementary professional incomes were reported 
by a much larger proportion of the educators than 
of the scientists employed in either private industry 
or government. However, this extra income by no 
means made up the difference in salary levels. 
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Please indicate by check mark below your classification(s) according to present employment: 


__Retail Pharmacist; __Hospital Pharmacist; _.Government Pharmacist; __Teacher; __Wholesaler; 
Manufacturer; __Representative; _.Research or Control Chemist; Association Official; _Student; 
Aether... Pa Paes eee 





This application is endorsed by the following members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 











Name CE eee Meir rae eon ree Ne a BRNO. eres 
Please send this application with check or money order for $10 to: 
ROBERT P. FISCHELIS, Secretary, American Pharmaceutical Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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with a NEW 
Pfizer antibiotic specialty 





Combiotic P-S 


Penicillin and dihydroStreptomycin 













> 
Py aa antibiotic agents 
coMBIATIC® ee 
iy CLIN ang DERYOROSTREDTONT a : 
1 Si | re RANTS | 100,000 UNITS) 1,0 BIE ia single 


aim | pereCDCrTstaiot H 

Wun ¢} PENICILLIN & 

wun | SoDtvM — 
FOR AQUEOUS INJECTION 


3 ce injection 


composition: Each vial provides, for intramuscular injection, the complementary 
actions of: 


crystalline procaine penicillin G 300,000 units 
buffered crystalline sodium penicillin G 100,000 units 
dihydrostreptomycin (as the sulfate) 1 Gm. 


indications: For therapy of mixed bacterial infections caused by Gram-positive 
and Gram-negative organisms, such as urinary tract infections, 
upper respiratory tract infections, selected cases of bacterial endo- 
carditis; and for prophylactic use in surgery. 


advantages: Easily prepared by the addition of sterile aqueous diluent for an 
injection of only 3 cc., affording prompt and prolonged thera- 
peutic action. 


dosage: 1 single injection of 3 cc. (1 vial) once or twice daily depending 
on the nature and severity of the infection. 


Combiotic P-S is now promoted to physicians by direct mail, sampling, journal 
advertising, and a large staff of carefully selected and well-trained 
Professional Service Representatives. To give your physicians 
prompt service, order from your wholesaler today—$1.15 per vial. 


Antibiotic Division CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 








Legal Actions of the 





U.S. FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


-- « @ monthly summary of the terminated cases 


of the U. 


S. Food and Drug Administration 


in fields of interest to the pharmacist... 


COURT JUDGMENTS—JANUARY, 1951 





ADULTERATED AND MISBRANDED DRUGS AND DEVICES 











Locali ty Product 


V iolation and Sentence 














Fla. 


Jacksonv ille,, 


Syracuse, Ind. P. M. Massager device 


Peoria, III. Klectreat devices 


Pan-Tone (a proprietary drug remedy) 


Shipped misbranded with false and misleading 
claims. Sentence: firm to bring labeling of 
product into full compliance with the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act within 1 year 

Shipped misbranded with false and misleading 
claims. Sentence: 1 defendant fined $100 
and court costs 

Shipped misbranded with false and misleading 
therapeutic claims. Sentence deferred in 
September; 1 defendant found guilty 
under new trial in January; fined $1000 
and court costs. Total $2300 





OVER-THE-COUNTER SALE 


S—PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 








Locality Product 


Bar biturates; Amphetamines 








Detroit, Mich. 


Barbiturates 


Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. Barbiturates; Amphetamines 


Portales, N. Mex. Amphetamines 


Portales, N. Mex. 


Amphetamines 


Portales, N. Mex. Barbiturates; Amphetamines 


Violation on Sentenne 





Sold without physicians’ prescriptions. 


Sen- 
tence: 1 defendant fined $200 
Sold without physicians’ prescriptions. Sen- 
tence: 1 defendant fined $200 
Sold without physicians’ prescriptions. Sen- 
tence: 1 defendant fined $200 
Sold without physicians’ prescriptions. Sen- 
tence: 2 defendants fined $100 each 
Sold without physicians’ prescriptions. Sen- 
tence: 1 defendant fined $200 
Sold without physicians’ prescriptions. Sen- 


tence: 1 defendant fined $200 
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The Story of California Pharmacy. By George 
Griffenhagen. American Institute of the History 
of Pharmacy, Madison, Wis., in cooperation with 
Pacific Drug Review, 1950, 58 pp. 


The Story of California Pharmacy is pleasant read- 
ing. Prompted by the centennial anniversary of 
California’s statehood, Mr. Griffenhagen has pro- 


duced a well-organized and well-written work which 
includes not only the last century of California 
pharmacy, but an interesting account of pharmacy 
as practiced by the Indians and later, the Spaniards. 

The discovery of gold in 1848 was, of course, re- 
sponsible for a sudden, mass migration to California. 
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The subsequent impact on pharmacy, the real birth 
of modern pharmacy in California, is described well. 
The growth of pharmacy is traced by accounts of 
pioneer pharmacists, the beginnings of pharmaceu- 
tical associations and publications, the establish- 
ment of the first wholesale pharmaceutical houses, 
and the advent of the chain store systems. 

A heartening note to historians and students of 
history is contained in the Foreword written by Dr. 
George Urdang, Director of the American Institute 
of the History of Pharmacy, who states that ‘the 
Institute has decided to. . .initiate a series of [simi- 
lar] booklets until all states of the Union have thus 
been covered.” 
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steroid hormone 
tablet therapy 


fi injection potency 


ORETON?® buccal tablets 


(Testosterone Propionate U.S.P.) 


PROLUTON® buccal tablets 


(Progesterone U.S.P.) 


PROGYNON® buccal tablets 


(Estradiol U.S.P.) 


CORTATE® buccal tablets 


(Desoxycorticosterone Acetate U.S.P.) 





Buccat Tablets provide a means for parenteral therapy 
without injections. Incorporated in the unique 


solid solvent, PoLyHyDROL,* which is soluble in 
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saliva, the hormones in Schering’s buccal tablets are 
readily absorbed through the oral mucous membranes into the blood 
stream when the tablets are placed beneath the tongue or against 


—_ the inner or buccal surface of the cheek. 


‘ | 2 y 
chetiit, CORPORATION* BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











STUDENT BRANCHES 


, of the Howard College Branch 
met February 1 to hear Mr. Homer Hollifield, presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Retail Druggists Associa- 
tion and one of the civil defense directors in Bir- 
mingham, discuss “Civil Defense.” 


A newspaper by and for students of pharmacy at 
the University of Wisconsin is now being issued 
by the Student Branch. The first edition was 
published in November, 1950, and it is expected 
that the paper will become a regular project of the 
Student Branch. Recently elected officers who will 
serve the Branch from February, 1951, to February, 
1952, are: Roger Fitzgerald, president; Lloyd 
Kennon, vice-president; Donna DeGroff, secretary; 
and Tom Winters, treasurer. 


Mr. J. Murray, Parke, Davis & Co., was guest 
speaker at the January 12 meeting of the St. John’s 
University Branch. Mr. Murray’s topic was 
“Detailing.” 


William W. Mickle has been elected president of 
the University of Nebraska Branch. Other new 
officers are: Gale E. Demaree, vice-president; 
Janice E. Teter, secretary; and Wayne E. Bailey, 
treasurer. 


The State University of lowa Student Branch 
held its regular meeting on February 14. Dr. Nolf 
of the Zoology Department gave a talk on ‘“Trichi- 
nosis” and illustrated it with a sound film made at 
the University. 


A student branch conference, organized along 
the lines of a formal convention meeting, will be 
conducted at Rutgers University College of 
Pharmacy, Newark, N. J., April 7. The Univer- 
sity student branch is sponsoring the conference. 

Student Branches of the following colleges and 
universities have been invited to participate: 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, University of Connecticut, Fordham Univer- 
sity, Temple University, Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, Columbia University, and 
Rutgers University. 

Each student branch has been assigned a topic 
for discussion and each representative will be 
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allotted fifteen minutes for presentation of his paper 
during the morning sessions. The afternoon ses- 
sions will be given over to a panel discussion, with 
questions being answered from the floor of the 
assembly. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


FP auaiacists and other interested persons 
are urged to attend the fourth annual Spring Con- 
ference of the Pittsburgh Branch, April 4, Mellon 
Institute. The annual Branch banquet will be held 
in the evening at the University Club. Interested 
parties may contact William F. Heidenreich, 96 
Longue Vue Drive, Mt. Lebanon, for further infor- 
mation. 


The January 30 meeting of the Michigan Branch 
held in the New Veterans Memorial Building, De- 
troit, featured Dr. Lester J. Coleman, Upjohn Com- 
pany, as guest speaker. Dr. Coleman spoke on the 
discovery, development, manufacture, and clinical 
applications of Heparin. 

New officers for the 1951-1952 season were elected 
at this meeting. They are: Donald F. Stocks, 
president; Albert R. Pisa, vice-president; Gordon 
KF. Goyetter, Jr., secretary; and E, A. McArthur, 
treasurer. 


John C. Krants, Ph.D., professor of pharmacology, 
University of Maryland School of Medicine, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Newer Developments in Autonomic Drugs,” 
at the February 8 dinner-meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Branch. 


The sixty-second meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Branch was held January 31, in Toledo. 
John B. Whidden, of Merck & Co., discussed 
“Development of Cortone—What It Is and How 
It Came to Be.” 


“‘Modern Therapeutic Trends” was the title of a 
talk given by Dr. Lloyd C. Miller, Director of 
U. S. P. Revision Committee, at the Northern 
New Jersey Branch meeting, February 13. 


Members of the New York Branch met at St. 
John’s University in Brooklyn, February 19, and 
heard two guest speakers from Chas. Pfizer & 
Company. Dr. W. Alan Wright spoke on “‘Anti- 
biotics to Be Used—Not Confused,” and Mr. Fred 
C. Sands discussed “‘Earth-mold Turned to Gold.” 


Chicago Branch members heard Dr. M. J. 
Schiffrin, of Hoffmann-La Roche, speak on ‘De- 
velopmental Pharmacology” at the February 19 
meeting, University of Illinois. Dr. Schiffrin’s 
subject dealt with the synthesis of new compounds 
by the chemist, preliminary screening in animals by 
the pharmacologist, and their subsequent clinical 
trial. 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASE, DEATH RATES DECLINE 


During 1950 the incidence of the communicable 
diseases reported weekly by states was generally 
favorable in comparison with 1949 or the 5-year 
(1945-49) median, according to the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Three diseases for which intensive preventive or 
public health measures are available and are widely 
used, namely diphtheria, smallpox, and the typhoid- 
paratyphoid group, were reported in smaller num- 
bers in 1950 as compared with 1949 and the 5-year 
median. However, whooping cough, a_ disease 
against which immunization is extensively used, 
was reported in larger numbers. The total numbers 
of cases of diphtheria (6,035), smallpox (34), and 
typhoid and paratyphoid fever (3,424) for the 52 
weeks ended December 30, 1950, were gratifyingly 
low when compared with some previous years. 

In 1930, a total of 66,576 cases of diphtheria, 
48,907 cases of smallpox, and 27,201 cases of typhoid 
and paratyphoid fever was reported. In 1940, the 
totals were 15,536, 2,795, and 9,809, respectively, for 
the three diseases. Whooping cough has shown no 
comparable decrease, 116,914 cases being reported in 
1930, 183,866 in 1940, and 118,797 in 1950. 

Measles, poliomyelitis, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, scarlet fever, and tularemia were reported in 


ESSENTIAL OILS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice-president and tech- 
nical director of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., and author 
of The Essential Oils, who recently completed a four 
months’ trip to the West Indies, Mexico, and Central 
and South America is convinced that most of the es- 
sential oils and spices formerly imported from the 
tropical Far Eastern countries can gradually be pro- 
duced in the tropical regions of South and Central 
America, providing organized and intelligent re- 
search is carried out in suitable localities. 

In Brazil, a good grade of oil patchouly is under- 
going experimentation, as well as experiments with 
geranium, cassia, and cinnamon. Large quantities 
of eucalyptus citriodora and oil of mint are already 
being produced. 

Guatemala is producing about 1,000,000 pounds 
annually of oil of citronella, while the lemongrass 
crop is about 200,000 pounds. 


fewer numbers in 1950 as compared with 1949. 

The total number of influenza cases in 1950 was 
greater than in 1949 because of epidemic prevalence 
in many parts of the country. Infectious enceph- 
alitis, meningococcal meningitis, pneumonia, and 
rabies in animals were reported in slightly greater 
numbers in 1950 as compared with 1949. 

The death rate for females is decreasing more 
rapidly than the rate for males, according to figures 
based on estimates of 1949 mortality statistics. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1949, the death rate for the female 
population decreased 13 per cent, while the rate for 
males decreased 7 per cent. 

The death rate for every age group has been 
declining since 1940, the greatest relative decreases 
occurring in the rates for the younger ages, the 
smallest in the older ages. 

The maternal death rate of the United States has 
been pushed slightly below the irreducible minimum 
of one per 1,000 live births, according to American 
Medical Association. This is the first time in 
history that a large nation has achieved this record. 

The new record was set in 1949, based on pre- 
liminary reports. In 1948, the previous low record, 
1.2 maternal deaths per 1,000 live births occurred; 
in 1933, 6.2. 


HistORyY OF US. P. HS. 
COVERS YEARS 1798-1950 


Soon to be available at book stores will be the 
United States Public Health Service, 1798-1950, 
written by Dr. Ralph C. Williams, assistant surgeon 
general of the United States Public Health Service 
and published by the Commissioned Officers Associa- 
tion of the Service. 

As the title infers, the volume is a story of the 
evolution and development of public health work in 
the United States. The control of epidemics, in- 
vestigation of disease, scientific discoveries, and in 
other important matters dealing with the life and 
health of this nation are recorded, together with 
figures and dates. 

Dr. Williams is eminently qualified as a historian 
of the Public Health Service. He has spent thirty- 
seven years in many types of public health activities, 
and has had access to official records as well as 
valuable assistance from many in public health. 














Pharmacy me Biology 
Bacteriology Chemistry 


offer exceptional opportunities today for in- 
teresting careers to young men and women who 
complete B.Sc. degree courses in these fields. 
Graduate studies leading to M.Sc. and D.Sc 
degrees offered. Write for catalog. 








March, 1951 














Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science 
Founded in 1821. 

Located at 43rd St., 


Woodland and Kingsessing Aves., 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS START CIVIL DEFENSE ******¢¢ from page 168 


then gave them to his customers. Despite the 
expense involved, more than 500,000 were pur- 
chased by pharmacists and distributed within the 
first week. The material on these cards was taken 
verbatim, from “Survival Under Atomic Attack,” 
the official U. S. Government booklet, thus insuring 
complete authenticity for the statements made. 

Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro received the first 
card, and praised the pharmacists of the state for 
their intense public interest. ‘‘Such activity as this 
will go far toward educating the people to the dangers 
of attack, and instructing them on how to act in 
the event of one.” Additional publicity, both for 
the campaign and for pharmacy was given over 
every Baltimore radio and television station. So 
widespread was this publicity that the association 
has had requests for the card from states in other 
sections of the country, as well as from other parts 
of the state where distribution has not as yet been 
made. 

Supplementing this educational campaign, the 
state association is also sponsoring special refresher 
courses on “The Dangers of Atomic Warfare” in 
various localities throughout the state. These 
courses will be held at such times, and in such places 
as to make them available to practically every phar- 
macist in Maryland. 

Reichlin’s committee moved fast in implementing 
the suggestions made in its first report, presented 
late in 1950. With the distribution of the cards, 
only part of the plan was put into action. The 


committee also urged that the pharmacist become 
the fifth man in a health team composing doctors, 
dentists, nurses and veterinarians. The pharma- 
cist will supervise the medical depots spotted at 
strategic points around the state and assist the 
others in the health team in the proper utilization of 
available drugs. Since pharmacies are limited in 
storage space, and rarely carry a large supply of 
“major emergency” drugs and medicinals, the com- 
mittee suggested to the state civil defense authori- 
ties that special supply depots be created. 

As a first test of this “health team plan” phar- 
macists were assigned as observers to “‘fire drills” 
sponsored by Baltimore, and the towns of Towson, 
Catonsville, Essex and Reisterstown. The state 
association is currently appointing a pharmacist in 
each county to represent Pharmacy in civil defense 
affairs at the local level. 

Because of the importance of the activity, both 
Maryland and New York pharmaceutical leaders 
have made their programs available to other states, 
should these states desire to set up similar plans. 
The booklet, “Survival Under Atomic Attack,” 
mentioned previously as the source of the cards dis- 
tributed in Maryland, also contains much informa- 
tion which would be valuable in the establishment 
of a pharmaceutical program. Copies of this 32- 
page pamphlet may be obtained, for 10¢, from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Allof it, or any part, may be reprinted with- 
out special permission. 





PRESCRIPTION INFORMATION SERVICE ***eee*eeeee¢e8 from page 171 


SOLUTION FOR STORAGE OF 
METALLIC INSTRUMENTS 


Would you please supply me with information re- 
garding a solution that can be used for the storage of 
metallic instruments.—L. A., Virgin Islands 


Any solution for this purpose will in time cause 
corrosion unless a rust inhibitor is used. New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1950, page 111 states: 

“It (benzalkonium chloride U. S. P.—Zephiran 
Chloride, Winthrop-Stearns) is also used to preserve 
the sterility of surgical instruments and rubber 
articles during storage. To prevent corrosion 0.5 
per cent sodium nitrite is added to benzalkonium 
chloride for the storage of metallic instruments.” 

For sterile storage of metallic instruments and 
rubber articles a solution of 1 in 1000 concentration 
is generally employed. The sodium nitrite is added 
as a rust inhibitor. “, 

George Phillips of the University of Michigan 
Hospital Pharmacy in Ann Arbor suggests the for- 
mula reproduced below, in an article appearing in 
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the October, 1950, issue of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Society of Hospital Pharmacists: 


“Zephiran Germicidal Solution 
1) 


Esopropanol, 9900... oo bart ee ee 9,000 ce. 
Methanol, technical.................. 720 cc. 
Mormaldenyae, 87%... 6b... 5.653508 1,440 ce. 
Zephiran concentrate, 12.8%........... 144 ce. 
Sodium nitrite........ oie eos Oe Gn. 


Distilled water, to make............ 18,000 ce. 


“Dissolve the sodium nitrite in a mixture of the 
formaldehyde and Zephiran, plus 6000 cc. of water. 
Mix the two alcohols and add, with stirring, to the 
aqueous mixture. Make up to volume with dis- 
tilled water. 

“This product is used in the operating room as 8 
disinfectant for instruments. It has been found to 
be effective on instruments after three minutes’ ex- 
posure by the Bacteriology Department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.” 

Since the above solution contains a suitable rust 
inhibitor, it might be possible to use it for the stor- 
age of instruments. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Four registered pharmacists, each 
with fifty or more years of service in 
pharmacy, were presented with gold 
certificates by the Louisiana State 
Pharmaceutical Association, at 
a meeting held January 25. The 
recipients are: G. O. Bergeron, Eugene H. Daste, 
S. M. Gutmann, and Claude J. Marquer. William 
August Worner was presented with an honorary gold 
certificate in recognition of his contributions to retail 
pharmacy. 





The Ohio Valley Druggists Association re- 
cently honored Harry F. Decker, president, and 
other officers, at an Installation Dinner Dance, 
February 1, in Cincinnati. 


Owners of pharmacies in Arkansas now operating 
without a registered pharmacist, were warned either 
to employ one or cease to sell drugs. This warning 
came at the two-day sessions of the Arkansas 
Pharmaceutical Association Convention held 
January 16 and 17 in Little Rock. 1951 officers 
who were installed are: Wade Willis, Magnolia, 
president; A. L. Waddle, Harrisburg, first vice- 
president; H. B. Crosby, Batesville, second vice- 
president; O. L. Dailey, Jr., Little Rock, secretary- 
manager; and Oscar Nichols, Little Rock, treas- 
urer. 


February 2 was the date of the midwinter phar- 
maceutical conference sponsored by the Utah 
Pharmaceutical Association in Salt Lake City. 
One of the main purposes of this meeting was to 
prepare pharmacists for meeting and dealing with 
an atomic bomb attack. J. B. Heinz, vice-president 
of the American College of Apothecaries, was one 
of the chief speakers. His subject was “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Pharmacist in Preparing for 
Atomic Bombings.” Mr. Heinz is a past-president 
of the Utah Pharmaceutical Association and a 
member of the Council of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The District of Columbia Pharmaceutical 
Association combined business with civil defense 
instruction at the January 31 meeting. Inspector 
John E. Fondahl, acting director, D. C. Civil De- 
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fense, outlined the important role that pharmacy 
must play in the District of Columbia civilian 
defense effort. 


COLLEGES 


Fordham University College 
of Pharmacy began, in February, 
a special course to meet the need 
for trained laboratory experts in the 
event of an atomic attack. Special 
laboratory technique is being coy- 
ered for training in methods of applying certain 
drugs used in the treatment of atomic injuries. 

In addition to the special course on laboratory 
technique, the College of Pharmacy is also training 
American Red Cross first aid instructors. Three 
groups, totaling 150 instructors, have already 
finished their training. (See page 168.) 





Virginia State Senator Lloyd C. Bird, graduate 
of the Medical College of Virginia School of 
Pharmacy, will receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the June commencement. Miss 
Nora Spencer Hamner, graduate of the School of 
Nursing, will receive the honorary degree of Master 
of Science in Nursing. 


March 7 opened the first of the Seventh Annual 
Seminar Lectures for pharmacists, conducted jointly 
by the Rutgers University College of Pharmacy 
and the Northern New Jersey Branch. Dates of 
lectures and subjects are: March 7, ‘Modern Anti- 
rheumatics’”; March 14, “Clinical Evaluation of 
Antianemia Factors’; March 21, “Diabetic Infor- 
mation”; and March 28, “‘Injectables.” 


At a special convocation of the student body of 
the University of Connecticut College of Phar- 
macy held on February 7, Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, 
President of the University, spoke on “The Uni- 
versity’s Responsibility in a National Crisis.” 


Fifty-five pharmacy students of Washington 
State College recently participated in an educa- 
tional tour of midwestern cities and pharmaceutical 
firms. The students left the college February 23 
and visited Eli Lilly & Company in Indianapolis, 
Parke, Davis & Co. in Detroit, and Abbott Labora- 
tories in Chicago. They returned to the campus 
on March 5. 


The University of Connecticut Executive 
Committee of the Graduate School has author- 
ized the implementation of a program for the Ph.D. 
degree in pharmacy. The College of Pharmacy will 
offer programs in pharmacy, pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, and pharmacognosy leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. 


The Pharmacy Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma sponsored a Marketing 
Seminar, February 19 and 20, for retail druggists. 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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BRIEFLY NOTED eeee¢e¢e from page 186 


Meeting in January, the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education gave formal approval to a pro- 
posed five-year program of study leading to the 
baccalaureate degree in pharmacy at Oregon State 
College. The program will become effective at the 
end of the current academic year. 


A new research project on dosage forms for steroids 
has been established at the University of Wiscon- 
sin College of Pharmacy with the aid of a $1,500 
grant from Chemical Specialties Company of New 
York. Work will be under the direction of Professor 
Louis J. Busse. 


The Yale University School of Nursing an- 
nounced it will almost double its entering class in the 
fall of 1951 to help meet the increasing demand for 
nurses for military and civilian service. Yale is the 
only school of Nursing which requires the bachelor’s 
degree for entrance. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Voluntary hospital and medical 
care plans were upheld as a bulwark 
for “preserving our American way 
of life” by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp 
president of Winthrop-Stearns 
Inc., in addressing a national meet- 
ing of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Commissions 
on February 1, in Chicago. 


C. Mahlon Kline, president of Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories, was named recipient of the 
Procter Medal, presented by the Philadelphia Drug 
Exchange at its 90th annual dinner, February 1. 
Mr. Kline received the medal for ‘outstanding 
service in the advancement of the pharmaceutical 


” 





arts. 

Work is nearing completion on the latest addition 
to the Eli Lilly Company research building, In- 
dianapolis, which will provide an additional 45,000 
square feet of working space. Much of the new 
area will be allotted to the division of biochemistry 
and the organic chemical division. 


Maxwell Wilbur Becton, chairman of the board 
of Becton, Dickinson and Company, died re- 
cently at his Rutherford, N. J., home at the age of 82. 


Frank W. Moudry, 1950 president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, has been 
appointed to the E. R. Squibb & Sons Advisory 
Council for a four-year term. 


The Borden Company Foundation recently 
issued its annual directory on award recipients. 
During 1950, nine American scientists were pre- 
sented Borden awards of a gold medal and $1,000. 
Since establishment of the awards in 1936, ninety 
presentations have been made. 
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Personnel Changes— 


Marvin R. Thompson, Inc.—George H. Clau- 
tice has been appointed vice-presidémt. Bristol- 
Myers Company—William M. Bristol, III, man- 
ager of the New Jersey plant, is the new vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Products Division. Marcelle 
Cosmetics, Inc.—Douglas Atlas was _ recently 
named vice-president, assisting the president in the 
direction of sales and management. Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works—Robertson B. Clark, formerly 
with Clark Drug Co. and Cutter Laboratories, has 
joined the executive sales staff. George A. Breon 
& Co.—B. C. Henriques has been promoted from 
sales representative to district manager of Arizona 
and California. E. S. Miller Laboratories— 
Ralph A. Adam has been appointed central division 
manager . . . Russell S. Grube will manage the 
Northern Pacific States division . . . Clyde F. 
Schaum is new manager for the Southern Pacific 
States division . . . Dale H. Larsop will head the 
Southwestern division. Transandino Company— 
Frank Sevigne is now laboratory technical director. 
Mr. Sevigne succeeds George I. Dundas, who was 
promoted to the vice-presidency of Transandino 
and also Gill, Dundas, and Company, a newly 
formed organization devoted especially to consult- 
ative and distributive service for anesthesiology 
and allied fields. Schenley Laboratories—Major 
General Hugh J. Casey, chief engineer for General 
MacArthur during the Pacific campaigns of World 
War II, has been named assistant to the president 
... A. C. Emelin has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales operations . . . Jesse C. Fishel has 
joined the firm as an assistant to the president. 
Abbott Laboratories—Emil M. Scher, with the 
company for the past thirty-one years, will manage 
the midwestern division. Commercial Solvents 
Corporation—Sydney T. Ellis has been appointed 
assistant to the president. E. R. Squibb & Sons— 
Dr. Richard Donovick has been appointed director 
of the division of microbiology in the New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Research and Development Labora- 
tories. Wyeth, Inc.—Edwin G. Holliday has been 
appointed medical service representative. Armour 
and Company—Victor Conquest, who has headed 
Armour research for twenty years, was made vice- 
president in charge of research . . . Thomas E. Hicks, 
named general manager last August, was promoted 
to vice-president in charge of the laboratories. 


Boots Pure Drug Company, Ltd., established 
in England in 1888 and said to be the largest manu- 
facturing drug firm in the British Commonwealth 
and one of the largest in the world, will enter the 
United States drug markets this coming spring. 
The American company will be known as Boots 
Pure Drug Company (U. S. A.), Ltd., with head- 
quarters at 270 Park Avenue, New York City, 
under the direction of Stuart Farlow, vice-president, 
who will be in charge of operations in this country. 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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Repeat Profits 


Are You Getting Your Share? 


Dasin—The Physicans’ and Pharmacists’ Product—Never Advertised to the Leity 


CI@ 


Ask Your MASSENGILL Representative or Write 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Bristol, Tennessee 


New York San Francisco Kansas City 
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AT RANDOM 


Fair Trade Guards Your Dollars, 
a 16-page, four-color cartoon book 
emphasizing the benefits of volun- 
tary fair trade laws to the American 
public, put out by the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade, is now 
available to the nation’s druggists for distribution 
to customers. Distribution of this pamphlet 
launches the Bureau’s 1951 educational campaign 
in observance of the 20th anniversary of enactment 
of the first fair trade law in California. 





Dr. Anton J. Carlson, professor emeritus of 
physiology at the University of Chicago, was re- 
elected president of the National Society for Medi- 
cal Research at the annual meeting on February 11. 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, vice-president and head of the 
Chicago Professional Colleges of the University of 
Illinois, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Albert M. Mattocks, acting director of the 
A. Pu. A. Laboratory, resigned on March Ist to 
become Director of Product Development for 
McNeil Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


1950 Facts About Nursing, a statistical summary 
on salaries and personnel in relation to nursing, has 
recently been published by the American Nurses’ 
Association. The report shows that the Pacific 
States lead all other regions of the country by a 
considerable margin both in average monthly wages 
paid to professional registered nurses and in adop- 
tion of progressive personnel practice for nurses. 


Dr. George D. Beal, Chairman of the Council of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, has 
recently been named Chairman of the Section on 
Chemistry (C), of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


HOSPITAL PHARMACY 


Plans to hold the Seventh In- 
stitute on Hospital Pharmacy 
in New Orleans, June 11-15, were 
completed at a meeting held at 
A. Pu. A. headquarters on Febru- 
ary 2. Representatives were pres- 
ent from the three organizations which sponsor the 
institutes annually. Members of the committee 
who attended the meeting included Don E. Francke, 
chief pharmacist, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., chairman; I. Thomas Reamer, chief phar- 
macist, Duke University Hospital, Durham, N. C.; 
and Albert P. Lauve, chief pharmacist, Mercy Hos- 
pital, New Orleans, La., all representing the Ameri- 
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can Society of Hospital Pharmacists; Dr. Robert P, 
Fischelis, representing the AMERICAN PHARMACEv- 
TIcAL Association; and Mr. Leonard P. Goudy, 
representing the American Hospital Association, 
Also present at the meeting were Miss Valerie 
Armbruster, chief pharmacist at Charity Hospital 
in New Orleans, and Miss Gloria Niemeyer, assist- 
ant director of the A. Pu. A.’s Division of Hospital 
Pharmacy. 


A Seminar for Hospital Pharmacists in Texas 
will again be sponsored by the University of Texas 
in Austin on April 23 and 24. Speakers for the 
seminar include Dr. W. Arthur Purdum, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Dr. George Valley, 
Bristol Laboratories, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Mr. 
Lewis Smith, Baylor Hospital, Dallas, Texas. 

The annual meeting of the Texas Society of 
Hospital Pharmacists will be held in conjunction 
with the Seminar. New officers of the Society to be 
installed at this meeting include: Cedric Jeffers, 
Scott and White Hospital, Temple, President; Leo 
J. Snyder, Robert Green Hospital, San Antonio, 
Vice-President; and Charlotte Coleman, John Sealy 
Hospital, Galveston, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Appointment of Dr. Maleolm T. MacEachern 
as the new director of professional relations of the 
American Hospital Association has been announced 
by Mr. George Bugbee, executive director. In Dr. 
MacEachern’s new post which he assumed on 
March 1, he will be concerned with Association 
programs aimed at developing better professional 
relations in hospitals. 

Dr. MacEachern recently retired as associate 
director of the American College of Surgeons where 
he guided the hospital standardization program for 
more than 25 years. He is a past president of the 
American Hospital Association, received its award 
of merit in 1941 and is currently president of the 
American Protestant Hospital Association. He is 
also director of the course in Hospital Administra- 
tion at Northwestern University and will continue 
this affiliation. 


GOVERNMENT 


The Department of Defense 
and the Veterans Administration 
jointly announced plans last Feb- 
ruary to hospitalize certain dis- 
abled military personnel in VA 
hospitals for specialized medical 
care, including rehabilitation on the same basis as 
other veterans with service-connected disabilities. 

Patients who will fall into this category are those 
whose disabilities would make it improbable that 
they could be returned to active duty. 

The new plan is designed to speed the transfer 
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of military patients and to reduce the over-all na- 
tional demand for critical medical personnel by 
caring for patients in one organization instead of 
having the branches of the armed forces duplicating 
personnel and facilities. 


Dr. Raymond F. Kaiser of Bethesda, Md., has 
been appointed chief of the Cancer Control Branch 
in the National Cancer Institute of the National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service. 

Dr. Kaiser succeeds Dr. Austin V. Deibert, who 
has been appointed Public Health Service liaison 
officer to the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

“Dr. Kaiser and Dr. Deibert were co-developers 
of the first official national cancer program in the 
United States,’ said Surgeon General Leonard A. 
Scheele, in commenting on the appointment. ‘“They 
organized and administered the first Public Health 
Service program of financial assistance to medical 
and dentzi schools under which $6,500,000 has been 
granted during the past three years to establish or 
improve cancer teaching to undergraduates.” 


“Your Best Buy,” says the Public Health Service 
in a pamphlet of that name, is a full-time local 
health department. 

The six-page leaflet outlines the essential pro- 
tections which can be obtained through official 
health agencies and is designed particularly for 
communities, representing one-third of the nation, 
that do not have such services. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, surgeon general of PHS, 
in commenting on the publication, said: ‘The 
international crisis makes the need for more and 
better local health departments even more urgent. 
In the event of attack or threat of attack, large 
numbers of people from potential target areas would 
be dependent upon the public health services of 
rural and urban fringe areas, many of which have 
no health departments.” Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


A 33 per cent drop in the number of students 
attending college this year under the provisions of 
the GI Bill was reported last month by Earl James 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education. Ac- 
cording to Mr. McGrath there were 856,000 veterans 
registered for college study last year. This year 
there are only 575,000. 

“The sharp decrease in the number of veterans 
is reflected in the total higher education enrollment 
figures for 1950 which show a drop of 6.6 per cent 
from the peak enrollment reported a year ago,” said 
Mr. McGrath. 

According to the survey made by the Office of 
Education, veterans are outnumbered 3 to 1 by 
nonveterans. In addition, findings show that 56 
per cent of the veterans have preferred to enroll in 
the larger universities. 
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Easy-to-take... 
synthetic vitamin A 


Synthetic vitamin A, in readily absorbable form, 
has now been added to the formula of Vi-Penta Drops. 
With synthetic vitamin A—an achievement of the 
Roche Research Laboratories—there is no chance of 
unpleasant fishy taste or odor. Vi-Penta Drops also 
provide generous amounts of vitamin D, plus vitamin C 
and B-complex factors, to protect infants and children 
from rickets and other deficiency diseases. Vi-Penta Drops 
are an aqueous solution, freely miscible with milk, 
infant formula and fruit juice. They are easy to give, 
easy to take and well tolerated. The potency of 
Vi-Penta Drops is protected by dating each package. 
To meet the demand for Vi-Penta Drops, 
be sure to order ample stocks. Your Vi-Penta Drops 
profits are protected by fair trade laws. 
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TIME FOR LOZENGES 


For throat irritations “Thantis’* Lozenges provide effective 
relief. “Thantis’ Lozenges are especially beneficial in soothing 
these conditions because they are both antiseptic and anesthetic 
for mucous membranes of the throat and mouth. These effects 
are due to the two active medicinal agents, ‘Merodicein’* an anti- 
septic of low toxicity, and Saligenin, a mild local anesthetic. 
When ‘Thantis’ Lozenges are dissolved in the mouth, the two 
ingredients dissolve slowly, providing prolonged medication of 
the throat. 

Each lozenge contains ‘Merodicein’ (H. W. & D. brand of 
monohydroxymercuridiiodoresorcinsulfonphthalein-sodium) 1 
grain, Saligenin (orthohydroxybenzyl-alcohol, H. W. & D.) 1 
grain. 

Be sure to maintain a good supply of ‘Thantis’ Lozenges 
during the ‘“‘cold season.” 

Supplied in vials of 12 lozenges in individual car- 
tons packed in dozens. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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